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EDITOR’S 


We are grateful to Mabel A. Elliott 
and Frank Hartung, who were Con- 
sulting Editors for the criminology 
symposium in this issue. In the spring 
number we plan a special feature on 
Alcoholism with Harold Demone, Jr., 
David J. Pittman, and Austin L. 


PREFACE 


Porterfield as consultants and for the 
summer a colloquium, abetted by 
Bernard Rosenberg, on Mass Media 
arid Mass Culture. (For papers on the 
last topic the deadline is June 1.) 
The authors of our five crim- 
inological papers contribute a varied 
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sample of theory, method, and data in 
their discussions of crime, delin- 
quency, and prison life. One author, 
Michael Hakeem, vigorously attacks 
the psychiatric approach to delin- 
quency. Since SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
welcomes scientific controversy, I hope 
he will provoke someone to massive 
retaliation or at least a Letter to the 
Editor. 


Three miscellaneous papers fol- 
low the symposium. In “Some Per- 
sistent Effects of Trauma: Five Years 
after the Nazi Concentration Camps,” 
which won the Helen L. DeRoy 
Award for 1957, Judith T. Shuval 
asks: What are the lasting psycho- 
logical effects of extreme stress — 
and, more specifically, how does con- 
centration camp experience mold 
one’s life outlook five years after re- 
lease? Dr. Shuval compared the 
responses to Guttman scales of con- 
centration camp survivors in Israel 
and a control group. She found that 
the survivors were more pessimistic 
about the future, less sensitive to cur- 
rent stresses, and no more likely to 
show generalized distrust and hostil- 
ity. 


In “Social Scientists and Recent 
Threats to Academic Freedom,” Paul 
A. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, 
Jr. discuss the reaction of 2,451 social 
scientists in 165 colleges to attacks 
on academic freedom. They report 
that permissiveness (tolerance of de- 
viation) is a norm of academic life: 
prestige is attached to it, it forms 
part of the cement of friendship 
groups, and the more productive and 
distinguished professors and univer- 
sities have more of it. The more 
permissive were more apprehensive 
about the MacCarthyite threat and 
more often suffered from it. There 
were 1,000 reported episodes of 
public attack. “ . . . there was con- 


siderable solidarity among teachers 
which strengthened the element of 
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defiance . . .” Yet there was some 
corrosion of morale; some professors 
become more cagey, many experi- 
enced deteriorated academic rela- 
tions; and more than half reported a 
withdrawal from the community at 
large. 


In, “Race, Complications of Preg- 
nancy, and Neuropsychiatric Dis- 
order,’ Benjamin Pasamanick and 
Hilda Knobloch evaluate their twelve 
years of research, which may revolu- 
tionize our knowledge of race differ- 
ences in mental functioning. Their 
startling conclusion is that “it is now 
possible to entertain a new tabula 
rasa theory which hypothecates that 
at conception individuals are quite 
alike in intellectual endowment.” 
Statistical studies showed that neuro- 
psychiatric disorders, including mental 
deficiency, were significantly associated 
with complications of pregnancy and 
prematurity. Socio-cultural variables 
are now seen to have a direct effect 
upon the intellectual retardation of 
lower class and disprivileged racial 
groups through the intervening vari- 
able of presumed brain damage 
caused by prenatal and paranatal 
complications. These are enormously 
more frequent among Negroes than 
whites. Perhaps we should shift our 
attention increasingly to the direct 
biological effects of discrimination and 
segregation. And, if equal public edu- 
cation is a Constitutional right, is it 
fanciful to suggest that equality of 
prenatal diet, public sanitation, and 
obstetrical care might be regarded as 
rights prerequisite to equality of 
education? 


In summary, the authors of this 
issue have something to say to readers 
concerned with crime, extreme stress, 
academic freedom, and ethnic dis- 
crimination. 


JEROME HIMELHOCH, 
Editor 








INTRODUCTION: CRIMINOLOGY, CORRECTIONS, 
AND SOCIOLOGY 





MABEL A. ELLIOTT 
Department of Sociology, Chatham College 
AND 
FRANK HARTUNG 
Department of Sociology, Wayne State University 


The consulting editors are happy to 
cooperate in presenting the crim- 
inological materials in this issue. As 
will be obvious, these articles deal 
with some of the most persistently re- 
curring problems in corrections and 
criminology organized from a sociol- 
ogical viewpoint. The studies may be 
described as analytical, descriptive, 
evaluative, and statistical. All deal 
with theory, but are at the same time 
concerned with the practical problem 
of what causes crime and what is the 
nature of the criminal. What we can 
do to prevent criminality and what 
should be done to or with the con- 
victed offenders depends upon the an- 
swer to the previous questions. 


All of the present authors have had 
consisderable first-hand experience 
with research in delinquency, crime, 
and corrections. The papers draw 
upon an extensive background of so- 
ciological and other studies, but dem- 
onstrate, nevertheless, that good crim- 
inology is good sociology. Various so- 
ciological concepts are employed, such 
as assimilation, culture and society, 
cultural conflict, group and group affi- 
liation, self-conception, social inter- 
action, socio-economic status, social 
organization, status and tradition. To 
use Durkheim’s term, the authors at- 
tempt to explain “social facts” in their 
own terms. There is no attempt at re- 
ductionism, that is, to account for so- 
ciological phenomena in terms of 
biology, physics, or psychoanalysis, as 
so often happens in this field. 


Professor Elliott (author of the 
Presidential address included in this 
special issue) is one of the Consulting 


Editors. Her paper grew out of her 
perspective gained as a Fulbright pro- 
fessor teaching Criminology at the 
University of Bonn. Her discussion 
touches incidentally on the problem 
of juvenile delinquency and the semi- 
hysterical public concern over the 
allegedly alarming increase in delin- 
quency. She shows that juvenile delin- 
quency is a world-wide and not mere- 
ly an American problem. Because of 
all the publicity in this country, Amer- 
icans are convinced they are the most 
criminal nation in the world whereas 
other nations do not ventilate their 
crime problems, especially their polit- 
ical corruption, so extensively. 


The major point of Professor 
Elliott's paper, however, is that the 
problem of crime in the United States 
is differentiated from that of other 
countries by virtue of four related 
components. She first calls attention to 
a certain aspect of our cultural history, 
namely, the Puritanical conceptions 
that define as “criminal” certain be- 
haviors not so defined in some other 
countries. Drunkenness is the largest 
single category of arrests in this coun- 
try. It is not an offense in most Eu- 
ropean countries, and in Germany is 
often merely regarded as amusing. 
Prostitution is not a crime in many 
countries, including England and Ger- 
many. It is one of the major categories 
among women’s offenses in this coun- 
try. The second differentiating com- 
ponent of our rates of crime is the 
Negro population. Crime is seemingly 
related to their sub-culture; non-inte- 
gration (segregation) she holds ac- 
countable for this fact. Negroes also 
tend toward violent crimes. The third 
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differentiating component of our rates 
of crime Professor Elliott finds to be 
“the cultural conflict between our ‘old 
stock’ American Nordic Protestant 
population and our population of 
South and Eastern European Roman 
Catholic derivation.” The fourth com- 
ponent is the heritage of the frontier, 
especially the freedom from restraint 
that was made possible by the vast 
open and sparsely settled land. In our 
frontier history lawlessness became 
well established and institutionalized. 
In our white collar crime we have a 
counterpart of earlier disregard for 
the binding force of the law. 


Professor Elliott’s paper suggest 
that certain comparative data might 
be examined for other countries. Pub- 
lic criticism of the Pope is a criminal 
offense in Italy, for example. We per- 
mit public criticism of men in public 
office. Our religious offenses are a sur- 
vival of Puritanical offenses in co- 
lonial New England, such as Sunday 
blue laws, regulations against indecent 
literature in the mails and prohibition 
of swearing over the teelphone or in 
telegrams. 


Professor Michael Hakeem’s paper, 
“The Psychiatric Approach to the Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Delinquency,” is 
important on several counts. In the 
first place, he makes an excellent eval- 
uation, from the viewpoint of so- 
ciology, of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chiatry in dealing with delinquency. 
As such, the study brings together in 
an organized and forceful fashion, a 
number of points many sociologists 
hold in reference to psychiatry and 
delinquency. Not all sociologists 
would agree, however, for there is a 
considerable number who accept the 
psychoanalytical theory and resent any 
criticism of psychiatry’s theory of de- 
linquency. Such individuals, of course, 
are merely curbstone psychiatrists, and 
may be compared to the anthropolo- 
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gists who have abandoned the study of 
culture for the study of Freud. 


A second important point of 
Hakeem’s study is that it raises serious 
doubts concerning the validity of the 
leading psychiatric hypothesis that 
delinquency results from “intrapsychic 
tensions” and can be cured by changes 
in those “tensions,” or by managing 
them more efficiently. Hakeem holds 
that no child has a chance against psy- 
chiatry: if a child is not sufficiently 
shy, he is considered unpleasantly ag- 
gressive, which is indicative of prob- 
lems; if he és shy, something is wrong. 
Truancy from school is a delinquent 
child’s “cry for help.” But — the child 
who does not play truant is fearfully 
insecure and indicates how dangerous 
the world beyond his immediate en- 
vironment seems. Hakeem makes clear 
that performance on a Rorschach test 
should never be a basis for any admin- 
istrative decision affecting the life of 
another person. Parents have no more 
of a chance against psychiatry than 
their children have. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the list of traits that Hakeem 
cites from the well-known St. Paul 
study. Each trait, cited by some psy- 
chiatrists as indicating maladjustment 
that requires help, has been repu- 
diated by other equally reputable psy- 
chiatrists. The apogee of ridiculous- 
ness in psychiatric speculation about 
human behavior is the claim that it is 
the well-behaved child and not the 
misbehaving child who is really in 
need of psychiatric help because he is 
really a dangerous child. How often 
in the past twenty-five years have 
teachers been upbraided for designat- 
ing as “problem children” those chil- 
dren who were well-behaved, studious, 
who received good grades, and who 
even went so far as to like school? 


Hakeem’s third point is that so- 
ciologists should explore their own 
concepts and research in order to de- 
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termine how these can best contribute 
to the understanding of delinquency, 
as well as to the practical problems 
involved in its control. He makes a 
reasonable request, namely, that we 
should view psychiatric claims and 
hypotheses with the same scientific 
sophistication that we apply to sociol- 
ogical hypotheses. Hakeem, in our 
opinion, is perhaps a little too modest 
himself in referring to “the modest 
influence of sociology.” There is little 
doubt that there is major competition 
today between psychiatric and socio- 
logical theories of criminality. Sociol- 
ogy, however, can claim the develop- 
ment of the predominant scientific in- 
terpretation of crime and criminality. 
Among the social sciences, sociology 
certainly has been the most influential 
in the correctional trends of the past 
century both in the professional train- 
ing of persons entering the various 
occupations dealing with criminals 
and in helping to make these occupa- 
tions respectable and desirable. In ad- 
dition, sociology has been _instru- 
mental in raising the standards of re- 
cruitment and performance for prison, 
probation, and parole personnel. 
Moreover, unlike psychiatrists who 
(as Hakeem says) predict very well 
after the event, sociologists predict 
in advance! 


The study by James F. Short, Jr. 
and F. Ivan Nye, “Reported Behavior 
as a Criterion of Deviant Behavior,” 
is a noteworthy endeavor to overcome 
the limitations of “official” figures. 
The study attempts to establish an 
empirical measure for the actual in- 
cidence of delinquency among the 
juvenile population of all socioeco- 
nomic classes. Short and Nye would 
ascertain actual incidence by “re- 
ported” offenses (meaning by this that 
a respondent whose anonymity is as- 
sured “reports” the estimated number 
of times that he committed any of the 
eleven acts listed on the question- 
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naire). The respondents were repre- 
sentative samples of the juvenile pop- 
ulation of certain cities, drawn with- 
out reference to their known or prob- 
able delinquency. This sophisticated 
procedure is a major improvement on 
that of most previous researchers. Al- 
thought Short and Nye investigate in- 
cidence and not causation, their study 
has evident implications for causal 
theories. These implications cannot be 
fully stated until the frequency and 
the quality (degree of organization) 
of the delinquency of such representa- 
tive samples have also been ascer- 
tained. The list of delinquent acts 
might perhaps be further expanded 
than that presented to include two 
serious and fairly frequent offenses, 
namely, armed robbery, and breaking 
and entering. 


Kenneth Polk in “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Urban Areas,” (a study 
limited to San Diego) applies the 
social area analysis developed by 
Shevky and Bell to the study of juve- 
nile delinquency. The indexes which 
Polk employed were economic status, 
family status, and ethnic status. Some 
of Polk’s conclusions were in accord 
with certain well-established beliefs in 
criminology, others were not. He 
found that sub-areas with greater per- 
centages of varying ethnic populations 
will have higher rates of delinquency. 
These data are opposed to Bernard 
Lander’s recent study. Moreover, Polk 
found no concentration of delin- 
quency in the lower class, nor in dis- 
rupted families. These conclusions 
may be related to his criteria of family 
status, however, since the latter in- 
cludes several financial, rather than 
familial criteria. Polk concludes that 
the relationship between ethnic status 
and delinquency is better described by 
a straight line than by a curve. 


Donald R. Cressey and Witold 
“Inmate Organization 


Krassowski’s 
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and Anomie in American Prisons and 
Soviet Labor Camps,” is primarily a 
contribution to the sociology of social 
systems. They conceive of the prison 
as a social organization with certain 
specified functions and proceed to 
analyse the type of relationships 
which develop among staff and pri- 
soners. It is their hypothesis that the 
administrators of Soviet corrective 
labor camps must rely on the develop- 
ment of both anomie (or individual- 
ism) and controlled organization 
among the inmates if the camps are to 
maintain themselves, just as is true 
for American wardens. They thus pre- 
dict that the differences between 
American prisons and Soviet camps 
will be closely related to the differ- 
ences in the goals and the means that 
are assigned by the two societies to 
the prison and camp administrators. 
Their hypothesis is confirmed and the 
prediction seems also to be fulfilled. 


Cressey and Krassowski show that 
the relationships among inmates and 
between inmates and staff are similar 
in both prisons and camps. In both 
countries these relationships stem 
from the custodial and productive 
tasks that the institution performs. 
The principal differences are nearly 
all linked to the greater need for pro- 
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ductive inmate labor in the Soviet 
camps, and to their practice of offi- 
cially designating political prisoners as 
a class to be dominated and exploited 
by “ordinary” prisoners. On the other 
hand, the ideal in American prisons is 
equality, in which every man counts 
for one and none for more than one. 
This ideal is, however, one which is 
never attained. 


Some sociologists may take excep- 
tion to the synonymous use of “ano- 
mie” and “individualism”. Durkheim 
at least does not equate them. There 
seems little doubt that anomie is pro- 
perly attributed to the Soviet political 
prisoners. Cressey and Krassowski’s 
study thus affirms the sociological 
proposition that when people asso- 
ciate with one another, an organiza- 
tion develops with a system of roles 
and reciprocal relationships appropri- 
ate to the functioning and mainte- 
nance of that organization. The study 
also confirms Cooley’s conception of 
social organization as consisting, 
among other things, of the organiza- 
tion of differences. It is certain that 
prisons could not perform their spe- 
cified duties without the cooperation 
of the prisoners or without the staff's 
being in some degree corrupted or 
diverted from its official functions. 





PERSPECTIVE ON THE AMERICAN CRIME PROBLEM* 





MABEL A. ELLIOTT 
Department of Sociology, Chatham College 


While serving as a Fulbright pro- 
fessor in the law school at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn during 1955-1956, I gave 
a course on the American Crime Prob- 
lem. This experience naturally forced 
me to compare the American and 
German crime rates and to give some 
plausible explanations for our admit- 
tedly high crime rates and I gained, 
1 believe, mew perspectives on our 
complicated crime problem. Certain 
aspects of our cultural history, our 
frontier folkways, our definitions of 
crime, our racial composition, all are 
related to our crime problems in very 
special ways that Americans do not 
always recognize, and I wish to dis- 
cuss them. 


Before launching into these aspects, 
of American crime, I should like to 
point out a few new perspectives from 
which our juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem might profitably be considered. 
Juvenile delinquency in the United 
States is a matter of aroused general 
concern but there has been, I believe, 
a great deal of rather hysterical inter- 
pretation of the problem. We have 
had so much publicity about juvenile 
delinquency that one might think 
it was the only serious internal prob- 
lem outside of the segregation issue. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the United States Children’s Bureau, 
Congress, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American 
Legion, the various businessmen’s 
civic clubs, not to mention state and 
local authorities, have expressed alarm 
over the situation. There have been 
national forums, national and state 
conferences, radio and TV programs 


* Presidential Address delivered to the 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, August 26, 1957, 
Washington, D. C. 


all to discuss the offenses of children 
and teenagers. Extensive research on 
the causes of delinquency has aroused 
many editors, educators, clergy, and 
civic-minded citizens. Some have de- 
veloped plans for preventing delin- 
quency while others have advanced 
“Back to the Woodshed” tactics. Yet 
none of these activities has accom- 
plished much in the way of decreasing 
youthful misconduct. 


In my opinion, much of our alarm 
might be better directed toward the 
adults who shape the education and 
discipline of young persons. Growing 
up in the way society defines as ac- 
ceptable is often difficult, and the 
older generation has not done much, 
either by example or by understand- 
ing, to ease the problem. 


The New York Sunday Times for 
August 17, 1957 carried the statement 
that there were about 500 gangs in 
New York City. The tendency of boys 
to form gangs and to rove the city in 
groups is not, however, a local custom. 
As we all know, Dr. Thrasher studied 
1313 gangs in Chicago many years 
ago. (5) It is a general tendency for 
boys everywhere to form associations 
within their own age group. Where 
such groups have wholesome and re- 
sponsible direction, anti-social conduct 
is not likely to occur. But there is 
nothing especially contemporary 
about gangs nor is there anything dis- 
tinctly American. 1 found Germans 
were deeply concerned about exactly 
the same teenage conduct problems. 


In England, similarly, there has 
been great disturbance over the 
“Teddy Boys” with their violence and 
their somewhat bizarre zoot-suit 
clothing. Reports from Russia indicate 
they have been worried about 
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hooliganism of teenagers and have 
not found communism the solution 
to crime and delinquency which they 
predicted. During the summer of 
1957 there were news items about 
the great increase in teenage offenders 
in Korea. The problem of juvenile 
delinquency is world-wide partly, I 
believe, because youngsters are re- 
belling against world-wide unrest. We 
would do well to recognize that it is 
foolish to condemn American young- 
sters for being “crazy, mixed-up kids.” 
They are living in a confused, mixed- 
up and tension-ridden world. The 
teenager, in fact, has never known a 
world at peace. And he cannot forsee 
any certain peace in a world torn by 
conflicting ideologies and a race for 
nuclear weapons. Communism versus 
Capitalism, Mohammedanism versus 
Christianity, Colonialism versus desire 
for self-direction all threaten the 
armed peace. Surely, the unsettled 
state of world affairs is an important 
factor in current adolescent rebellion, 
even though we cannot measure the 
cause-and-effect relationship accur- 
ately. 


There are, of course, many other 
factors which are involved in the in- 
crease of delinquency in the United 
States, and among these we might 
mention the better reporting of cases 
of delinquency, greater consciousness 
of the problem, and increased use of 
the juvenile court as a resource in 
attempting to deal with delinquent 
behavior. The general extension of 
the juvenile court's jurisdiction (from 
16 to 18 years in the majority of 
states; up to 21 at the time of the first 
offense in 2 states) is, I believe, a 
major factor in the alleged increase of 
delinquency. Teenagers from 16 to 18 
years of age have always had a high 
rate of criminal conduct. Transferring 
them from the category of adult of- 
fenders to that of wards of the juve- 


nile court inevitably increases delin- 
quency without necessarily increasing 
misconduct. 


Even so, we have some reason to 
believe that misconduct has increased 
and juveniles under 18 are commit- 
ting more than half of our larcenies 
and auto thefts. An equally important 
challenge is not the mere increase 
of delinquency, but an increase of 
serious and violent crimes on the part 
of juveniles. According to the statis- 
tics for crimes in cities with popula- 
tion over 2500 in 1956, persons under 
18 were arrested for 6.9 per cent of 
the murders and non-negligent man- 
slaughter, while those under 21 con- 
stituted 12.9 per cent of those arrested. 
Those under 25 had 24.6 per cent 
of such arrests. At the same time, 
we should recognize that it is the 
persons past 25 who commit most 
of the violent crimes. Yet no 
one thinks of calling a national con- 
ference on what to do with our violent 
adult criminals. Persons past 25 are 
“old enough to know better” but they 
were arrested for 75.4 per cent of the 
murders. Persons past 25 were also 
arrested for nearly 40 per cent of the 
robberies, 31 per cent of larcenies, 
69 per cent of the forgeries, 38 per 
cent of the rape cases, 62 per cent of 
the prostitution cases, 61 per cent 
of the narcotic violations, 85 per cent 
of the drunken driving, 90 per cent 
of the gambling, and 55 per cent of 
the arrests for carrying concealed 
weapons. (3) These people constitute 
a much wider age span than the juve- 
nile and young offenders, it is true. 
Nevertheless, they have less excuse 
than the adolescent for “letting off 
steam.” I suggest that it is about time 
that some of the judges, newspaper 
editors, and civic leaders get a little 
alarmed about the older generation. 
The adults should look at their own 
age group. They are not setting a 
good example for teenagers. 
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Meanwhile, we should point out 
that a significant part of our juvenile 
delinquency problem stems from the 
lack of coordination between our 


school and labor laws. Most states 
now make it mandatory for children 
to attend school until they are 16 or 
older, and we, consequently, are proud 
of our level of required education. 
Most American young persons now 
attend high school, but many quit as 
soon as the law permits at 16 or 17. 
Release from school without any plan 
for their absorption in supervised ac- 
tivity creates a serious problem for 
restless teenagers. Our child labor 
legislation wisely restricts the employ- 
ment of young persons in dangerous 
and heavy industries. This is desirable 
both from the point of view of the 
high accident rate among young per- 
sons in such industries, and also be- 
cause such industries otherwise dam- 
age young bodies. But at the same 
time we must recognize that the 
largest increase in delinquency is 
among the 16 to 18 year old young 
persons and these delinquents are 
often in the out-of-school and out-of- 
work group. 


In particular, boys who have noth- 
ing to do prowl the streets and 
frequently get in trouble in their mis- 
guided plans for creating a little 
excitement. We need to develop a 
coordinated program for vocational 
education and job placement for those 
who do not finish high school. Our 
educators must work with child labor 
specialists to devise some intelligent 
solution to this problem. I live in 
Pittsburgh where this problem of un- 
employed out-of-school youth is acute 
because of our heavy industries. The 
problem is, however, nation-wide. 
Most of these children come from 
homes where there is little educa- 
tional incentive. It seems outrageous 
that we should spend so much time de- 
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crying the behavior of young persons 
and take so few steps toward absorb- 
ing their energy. Surely a team of 
judges, educators, and child welfare 
specialists could develop some intel- 
ligent plan for meeting the present 
gap between school and work. 


The main burden of my remarks is, 
however, concerned with our adult 
crime problem but, inasmuch as 
adult criminals are often merely older 
former juvenile delinquents, the two 
are part of the whole picture of crime. 


We hear so much about our crime 
problem that we frequently accept a 
distorted conception of our lawless- 
ness. We are, in fact, often told that 
we are the most lawless people in the 
world without any supporting data 
of a comparable sort. It is true our 
annual statistics indicate crime is in- 
creasing, but we know our statistics 
are not too reliable. More crimes are 
reported to our national officials than 
was formerly true. American scientific 
research in crime is more detailed 
and exhaustive than that of any coun- 
try, but most studies give us little 
perspective on the national scene. 
Most research deals with local delin- 
quent or criminal groups and has not 
concerned itself with the larger as- 
pects of the American crime problem. 


My experience lecturing on Amer- 
ican Crime Problems at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn convinced me that 
Americans have accepted an exag- 
gerated conception of our lawlessness 
which has unfortunately spread to 
cther countries. Certain crimes are 
actually much more prevalent in Ger- 
many than the United States. For 
example, there is much more petty 
thieving in Germany than in Amer- 
ica, 


Every American I knew in Ger- 
many had some difficulty with thefts. 
Several times I had money stolen 
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while I laid it (in American fashion) 
on the counter to pay the bill. Ger- 
mans, themselves, know better than 
this and clutch the money until the 
cashier takes it from their hands. But 
Germans also commit many petty 
thefts against their own people. For 
example, even university buildings 
and dormitories are locked far more 
extensively than here at home. We re- 
gard furniture as relatively safe from 
theft, whereas such thefts are com- 
mon in Europe. Americans apparently 
excel in spectacular crimes such as 
bank robberies and kidnapping. Our 
criminals seem to be less stealthy and 
more adventurous. 


So far as murder is coficerned, Ger- 
mans have many bizarre murders. 
Political corruption, though seldom 
punished, is like-wise admittedly 
common although not so often pub- 
licized. We, on the other hand, tend 
to ventilate the peccadilloes of con- 
gressmen and cabinet members. 


We even have a relatively low rate 
of traffic violation in comparison with 
Germany, and this was perhaps the 
most astonishing discovery I made. 
We Americans are accustomed to 
hearing a solemn voice admonish us 
over the radio to reduce traffic acci- 
dents and well it may! Any traffic 
toll is serious and we are continually 
appalled by the number of persons 
needlessly killed. I was, therefore, sur- 
prised to find that Germany has the 
highest automobile accident rate in 
the world. In comparison, Americans 
on the whole obey traffic rules very 
well except for speeding on long 
stretches of highway. In Germany 
traffic rules are virtually ignored. 
Owning or driving a car is a new 
“freedom” in Germany. Trucks race 
through the downtown sections of 
cities with little or no concern for the 
dangers entailed. This astonishes 
Americans, for Germans allegedly 
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Obeyed the unbelievably degraded 
lews of Hitler because they were so 
indoctrinated and trained to obey the 
law. Theoretically, a foot passenger 
in Germany is safe on_ special 
diagonally marked crossings called 
“zebras,” but I have jumped for my 
life many times because an auto- 
mobile, truck, or motorized bicycle 
came tearing around a corner without 
warning. 


Despite these differentials, an 
American criminologist must admit 
that our crime rates are high. Certain 
explanations for crime are universal, 
however. Poverty and bad home con- 
ditions are apparently just as impor- 
tant factors in crime in Europe as in 
America. On reflection there are, 
however, certain factors which appear 
to differentiate the American crime 
problem. These give perspective to 
our crime problem. There are, I be- 
lieve, at least four reasons why our 
crime rate is so high. 


I. One of the reasons we have such 
a high comparative crime rate is our 
puritanical attitudes. We condemn 
and punish conduct which is per- 
mitted in Europe. II. A second major 
reason for our crime rate is our un- 
integrated Negro population. III. A 
third explanation stems from the cul- 
tural conflict between our Nordic 
“old stock” Protestant population and 
the newer stock, — south and eastern 
European Roman Catholic population. 
IV. A fourth and rather special factor 
in American lawlessness is derived 
from our frontier heritage. Many 
other factors affect our crime rate 
significantly, but these four factors 
are peculiarly important to American 
crime, and distinguish the American 
crime problem rather sharply from 
that of other countries. Our major 
remarks will be confined to these four 
categories. 
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Our puritanical attitudes contribute 
surprisingly to the American crime 
rate because we forbid and punish 
conduct that other countries regard 
as less offensive or merely “bad taste.” 
In 1956 the largest group of persons 
arrested in cities and towns over 2500 
in the United States was for drunken- 
ness — whereas drunkenness is not 
an offense in most of Europe. Cer- 
tainly it is not an offense in Germany 
although the police might guide a 
drunken person off the street and lock 
him up in the local police station to 
keep him from harm. Drunkenness 
often, in fact, is regarded as a form of 
hilarity. During the wine festivals 
many people get drunk on the streets 
with a group of friends just for the 
fun of it, and there is no thought of 
offending the law. As for the offenses 
of evading liquor taxes, there are no 
such taxes in Germany. It is tea and 
coffee that are taxed! 


Similarly, prostitution is not a 
crime in Germany, nor is it in many 
other countries including Mother 
England, whereas it is a major cate- 
gory among women’s offenses in the 
United States. (3) In fact, prostitu- 
tion is actually our largest classifica- 
tion of female crimes. The offenses 
of “disorderly conduct” and “va- 
grancy” when applied to women are 
nearly always euphemistic terms for 
prostitution. In the United States we 
really disapprove of prostitution. Des- 
pite our inability to eliminate it, we 
propose to keep it down by arresting 
women engaged in such activity. In 
Europe, Americans are often shocked 
to know that prostitution is permitted 
as a concession to human weakness. 
Last year one of my young men stu- 
dents at the University of Bonn ex- 
pressed great surprise that we should 
penalize prostitution. “But it is a 
necessity,” he insisted! 


Gambling is likewise a type of 
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conduct that Americans condemn 
with puritan severity. Gambling is 
now against the law in every state 
except Nevada, although we often 
wink at it and betting at horse races 
is somewhat inconsistently legal in a 
number of states. Gambling is an 
under-cover pursuit in the United 
States and it seems likely that the 
figures for those arrested constitute 
but a small fraction of those who 
“play the numbers,” feed the slot 
machines, and indulge in other 
gambling activities. Nevertheless, the 
44,906 persons arrested for gambling 
in 1956 nearly equalled the number 
arrested for burglary. 


Americans have no reason to sup- 
pose that there is anything desirable 
in permitting professional gamblers 
to lure unsuspecting persons to part 
with their savings in the hope of 
getting something for nothing. At 
the same time our puritan folkways 
are a bit inconsistent on _ this 
point, for we permit fabulous sums 
of money to be paid out on our TV 
quiz shows which is certainly getting 
something for very little. The 64,000 
dollar question may stimulate the 
sale of encyclopedias, Shakespeare, 
and cook books, or even World 
Atlases, but most of the persons win- 
ning the items are rewarded without 
any true exchange of guid pro quo. 
Similarly, the pay-off on guessing con- 
tests or picture puzzles are enormous 
payments for knowing a few isolated 
facts. This, too, comes within the 
sphere of getting something for 
nothing. Solving puzzles entails no 
risk, however, of losing hard-earned 
savings and hence lies outside the 
traditional definition of gambling. 


Europeans permit gambling but, I 
am. told, object strenuously to what 
they consider outrageous rewards on 
our radio shows. Which all goes to 
show that our folkways and mores 








are a bit inconsistent on both sides 
of the Atlantic on the subject of 
rewards without pay. 


A second major factor in our crime 
rate is undoubtedly our unintegrated 
Negro population. This fact has been 
badly interpreted and sometimes 
offered as an important reason for 
not integrating Negroes within our 
population and for denying them 
their civil rights. The crime rate 
among Negroes is probably a more 
valid reason for ending their segre- 
gation. Negroes contribute very heav- 
ily both to what are regarded uni- 
versally as very serious crimes and 
those which are puritanically defined 
offenses. There are many reasons for 
Negro crime, but we can be reason- 
ably sure that the sub-culture in which 
Negroes are forced to live is to a 
major degree responsible for their 
high rate. A much larger percentage 
of Negroes than white persons is 
in the lower economic and social 
strata, and as a group Negroes have 
a much lower educational achieve- 
ment than is true for white people. It 
is frequently alleged that Negroes are 
more apt to be arrested and punished 
for crimes because of racial prejudice, 
but this is only partly true. Negroes 
commit many serious crimes. Many of 
these are offenses against Negroes 
which are never reported, and many 
which are known are never punished 
in areas where Negroes are not 
allowed to “clutter up” white men’s 
courts. A Negro graduate student of 
mine made a study of serious crimes 
committed in Houston, Texas some 
years ago which illustrated this very 
point. (1) 


As for arrests, Negroes commit a 
disproportionate share of serious and 
violent crimes for which any citizen 
would be arrested if known. 
Negroes constitute approximately 
nine per cent of our population but 
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in 1956 they were arrested for two- 
thirds of our murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter cases. They 
totalled over half of the arrests for 
robbery, two-thirds of those for aggra- 
vated assault and 30 per cent of the 
arrests for larceny, approximately 45 
per cent of those for rape and prosti- 
tution, over 60 per cent of those 
arrested on narcotics charges and 75 
per cent of those for grambling. (1, 
p. 113; percentages computed by 
author). These are serious offenses 
and such arrests are usually made 
either on sworn warrants or when 
“caught in the act.” Even so, prejudice 
is still a factor in their crimes since 
the second-class citizenship to which 
so many Negroes are condemned has 
its roots in prejudice, and this segre- 
gated status leads, I believe, to their 
high crime rates. The housing in most 
Negro districts in our Cities is 
appalling and these deteriorated areas 
harbor many other undesirable in- 
fluences. Segregation, in my opinion, 
also generates much of the bitterness 
and frustration which is responsible 
for so many crimes. Part of the expla- 
nation, undoubtedly, lies in the sordid 
economic and social environment 
with its accepted patterns of criminal 
conduct. 


Nevertheless we cannot say with 
true scientific accuracy why Negroes 
commit more serious and violent 
crimes than white people of relatively 
similar and social status. Psychiatric 
and psychological research in the area 
of Negro crime is largely lacking. On 
the other hand, we know that crime 
is very low among the upper class 
well-educated Negroes. Upper class 
Negroes try hard to enforce respect- 
able standards of conduct. 


Dr. Franklin Frazier has maintained 
that upper class and highly educated 
Negroes pay no attention to the prob- 
lems of less favorably situated 
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Negroes. (4) This, I believe, is also 
unfortunate since it probably creates 
resentment on the part of Negroes 
who feel their own race is uninter- 
ested in their problems and has 
deserted them. 


Do lack of education and lack of 
identification with the norms and 
values of middle class American 
society account for the high Negro 
crime rate? It seems likely that this 
is true and that it is the segregated 
subculture in which lower class 
Negroes live which is basically re- 
sponsible for their high crime rate. 
Dr. Hans von Hentig has maintained, 
however, that the high Negro murder 
rate is a function of the distorted 
sex ratio. There are more Negro 
women than men because of the high 
death rate of Negro men, particularly 
for those under 35. (9) In 1950 
there were only 92.6 non-white males 
15 to 39 years of age for every 100 
females. (7) Jealousy derived from 
scarcity of men, Dr. von Hentig be- 
lieves to be a major factor in Negro 
murder — but this has not been 
proved. There are undoubtedly other 
factors. The whole problem of Negro 
crime has many ramifications which 
only a cooperating team of sociolo- 
gists, psychologists and physicians can 
penetrate effectively. This problem 
should be a challenge to the best 
trained researchers of both races, since 
it is a problem which affects us all. 
Certainly there is need for educated 
Negroes to take an active part in the 
research on this problem. 


Another major factor in our crime 
rate has been the cultural conflict be- 
tween our “old stock” American 
Nordic Protestant population and our 
population of South and Eastern Eu- 
ropean Roman Catholic derivation. 
Many studies have shown that those 
of the Mediterranean and Eastern 
European stock have contributed far 
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more crimes than recent immigrants 
from northern Europe. Courtland C. 
Van Vechten’s study in 1941 indi- 
cated, however, that older foreign 
born men had a very low crime rate 
and were more law-abiding than our 
native born. (8) It was the young 
foreign born who got in trouble and 
these had a considerably higher rate 
than our native born young men. 
Youth we know to be a major factor 
in crime in all countries, but where 
there is cultural adjustment, additional 
crimes are apparently likely to be 
higher. Crime rates of selected foreign 
born groups were studied in 1930 
by the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement. While 
there was variation from city to city, 
nevertheless certain groups (includ- 
ing Italians, Greeks, and Eastern 
Europeans) had the highest rates. 
We know that great cultural varia- 
tions in religion, folkways, and mores 
in addition to disparities in language 
and education have created major 
adjustment problems for immigrants 
and their children. Some such immi- 
grants were criminals at the outset, 
as Lucky Luciano and men of his ilk 
illustrate. These men came to the 
United States to carry on their crim- 
inal activities. 


Earlier, the children of South and 
Eastern European immigration figured 
high among our juvenile delinquents. 
With the decline in immigration 
under our new quota laws, children 
of the foreign born have not been a 
significant part of our juvenile delin- 
quency problem. But we have never 
studied the cultural backgrounds of 
cur present criminal population to 
ascertain their cultural origins — or 
to determine to what extent cultural 
conflict has figured in their criminal 
background. It seems likely that it 
has, if one surveys the list of prisoners 
in an urban prison. Certainly, the 
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names cited in the persons inter- 
viewed in the crime hearings of the 
Kefauver Commission were impress- 
ively of South and Eastern European 
derivation. We need more detailed 
analysis of the cultural origins and 
backgrounds of our criminal popula- 
tion. This would give us some impor- 
tant clues, not only as to the cultural 
factors in crime, but as to the time 
required for cultural assimilation and 
for identification with our basic 
values. If the children of immigrants 
constituted a disproportionate share 
of juvenile delinquents in the thirties, 
it seems quite likely that these same 
children, now grown up, may still be 
contributing a disproportionate num- 
ber of adult criminals. Our prison 
statistics are superficial and indicate 
merely whether convicts are native 
born or foreign born. Many of our 
foreign born criminals and criminals 
of foreign parentage represent a fail- 
ure of our educational and cultural 
institutions. 


These institutions have not im- 
pressed the important values of the 
American people upon our recent 
immigrants, I believe. Because of our 
much vaunted economic opportu- 
nities, our foreign born have been 
more impressed by our material cul- 
ture and our high standard of living 
than with our fundamental beliefs in 
decency, honesty, hard work, and a 
democratic respect for the rights of 
others. These are our ideals, but we 
have been reluctant to talk about them 
end instead have said braggartly, 
“Just look at how many automobiles, 
bathtubs and shiny new gadgets we 
have.” We enjoy these gadgets, but 
every honest American knows that we 
are willing to lower our material 
standards to preserve the democracy 
and decency which we prize more. Our 
conduct during World War II makes 
that clear. We have done rather badly 
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however, in making foreigners under- 
stand our values. In consequence, they 
have been most concerned with 
acquiring a share in our material 
achievements and have often inter- 
preted our basic goal as that of 
making money as quickly as possible, 
without much emphasis upon ways 
and means. 


Consideration of these problems 
raises many questions. Is there any 
pattern of adjustment or any point 
when immigrants begin to identify 
themselves with our cultural values? 
To what extent is adjustment a func- 
tion of education? How long do the 
criminal activities of culturally differ- 
entiated families tend to persist? Such 
questions are vitally related to our 
crime problem and thus far we have 
no scientific answer. About all we 
know is that cultural conflict has 
heightened the adjustment problems 
which poverty and bad home condi- 
tions foster among industrially em- 
ployed immigrant groups. 


A fourth important perspective 
from which to view our crime prob- 
lem is our frontier heritage and the 
freedom from restraint which our 
vast open and sparsely settled land 
made possible. I have written on this 
topic earlier. (2) Our people invaded 
a wilderness before the institutions of 
law and order were established and 
restraints were subsequently kept at 
a minimum to support the pioneers’ 
demand for freedom. 


Even during the colonial days 
adventurous and lawless men sought 
the less settled frontiers. Thus the 
outlaws of Virginia escaped to North 
Carolina at a time when virtually no 
institutions existed in the latter state. 
In consequence our first lynch law 
was enforced by so-called honest men 
in North Carolina in response to 
threats to their property and their 
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notions of common decency. Later 
the outlaws and adventurers of North 
Carolina and those further north 
pushed over the Appalachians to the 
wilderness in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. Before long others joined them 
in pressing on to the Mississippi 
Valley and beyond. Still later the 
mountain states, the Southwest, and 
Far West became the frontier. In the 
middle West the plow soon converted 
the prairies to fields of wheat and 
corn, and legal ownership succeeded 
the frontier settlements. Farming re- 
quires a peaceful and cooperative ex- 
istence with neighbors and an orderly 
life, hence the mid-western prairies 
were soon dotted with state capitols, 
courthouses, churches, and little red 
school houses. 


Farther west was the “Wild West” 
where shooting scrapes, hold-ups, 
cattle thefts, were aspects both of life 
and of crime. The mines in the moun- 
tain states yielded vast riches of gold 
and silver and the hills in the south- 
west soon were covered with cattle. 
To this primitive country many men 
came seeking a fortune honestly, but 
here too came the outlaw, the gun- 
man, the desperado. Stagecoach rob- 
beries and hold-ups at the end of a 
cattle trail became legendary. In the 
Far West the Vigilantes arose in 
protest. These groups yielded event- 
ually to the orderly processes of 
governmental control — and soon 
citizens elected their fellow citizens 
to the legislature instead of “taking 
the law in their own hands.” 


Today with the exhaustion of free 
lands the opportunity (that all cit- 
izens had earlier) to try a hand at 
wrestling a living from the soil is 
past. No longer can the dissatisfied or 
unemployed stake out a claim and 
make a living or perchance a fortune 
from the soil. The frontier which once 
afforded both an escape from social 
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controls and economic security is 
gone. As Turner said, with the dis- 
appearance of the frontier, Americans 
began to turn from the land to the law 
for security. (6) Whenever Amer- 
icans now wish to solve a problem 
they write a law even though they 
still rebel at restrictions of law. The 
frontier no longer offers an escape 
from the tax gatherer or the sheriff. 
Nevertheless, our frontier mores 
persist and many red-blooded Amer- 
icans still chafe at the restrictions 
which laws impose. We thus com- 
monly challenge the law in our courts 
and even our lawyers are trained in 
the niceties of finding loop-holes in 
the law as a protection from the 
tyranny of the law. 


I once discussed this legal trick 
with a law professor who solemnly 
assured me that a part of the lawyer's 
duty was to protect the citizens from 
the lawmakers. This attitude is, I be- 
lieve, related to our crime problem 
and it is in itself a heritage from our 
frontier. Americans thus have a 
curious belief that they have a right 
to pick and choose which laws they 
will obey — instead of repealing the 
undesirable laws by legislative process. 


Nevertheless, we were forced in 
recent years to work out ways and 
means of obtaining economic security. 
Our whole legal program of social 
welfare, of unemployment and retire- 
ment insurance and of industrial 
regulations has developed along with 
a tax structure to support such legis- 
lation. 


At the same time these new pro- 
visions have often been resisted by 
our industrial corporations, which 


consider themselves the victims of 
such laws. This resistance has in turn 
created a new type of lawlessness. In 
frontier days we believed sincerely 
that the least government was the 
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best. The right to do business was a 
guaranteed right with very few re- 
strictions imposed. It is not surprising 
that American industrialists have op- 
posed any change which imposed 
restrictions on their liberty and a tax 
on their profits and in so doing 
became “white collar” criminals. The 
supporters of the new legislation have 
often roundly denounced as “do- 
gooders”, as though doing good — or 
promoting the general welfare were 
a grievous thing in itself. The lawless 
conduct of our wealthy and respected 
citizens has many facets, but it has 
much of the same lack of concern for 
human welfare as that of gunmen and 
the desperado and a common root in 
the ideology of the frontier. 


This new social legislation repre- 
sents a step in a new direction — in 
curbing freedom whether it be that 
of business practice or individual 
action. All this and other restrictions 
have produced much confusion in 
our current values as well as confused 
definitions of antisocial conduct. New 
concern for national security has put 
a new connotation similarly on the 
Fifth Amendment which once pro- 
tected the individual. Now the person 
who invokes it is virtually declared 
guilty by association although acting 
in accordance with provisions of our 
constitution which was born of our 
Revolution. We are on the verge of a 
new era, but it seems likely that we 
may restrict freedom further out of 
the fear of communism. There is an 
old saying that one becomes like that 
which he opposes. In any event we 
must recognize that old freedoms 
have their dangers, but we must also 
act wisely in curbing what we have 
struggled so hard to obtain. We are 
now in the peculiar predicament 
nationally of condemning men as 
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guilty when they insist on their con- 
stitutional right not to incriminate 
themselves. This in itself is another 
perspective on crime which we can- 
not discuss further. But we should 
raise the question as to why it is crim- 
inal to act in accordance with consti- 
tutional rights. The Society for the 
Study of Social Problems is thus pro- 
vided with another research project. 
Criminologists have only scratched the 
surface in understanding crime and 
the motives which lead men, on the 
one hand, to rebel against authority 
and on the other hand, to cooperate 
for their mutual welfare. 
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THE POWERFUL INFLUENCE 
OF PSYCHIATRY 


Psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, and other psychiatrically ori- 
ented personnel have been powerfully 
influential in the work on the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. The 
ideology of the psychiatric approach 
has had widespread acceptance. Psy- 
chiatrists and others who share their 
persuasion are much sought after for 
help with the problem. Their counsel 
is attended to eagerly. In turn, these 
practitioners have been more than 
generous with their advice. 


To illustrate how widely the psy- 
chiatric approach has permeated pub- 
lic thinking, reference can be made 
to the final report of the New York 
Temporary State Commission on 
Youth and Delinquency. A _ large 
number of hearings were held by this 
body. All aspects of delinquency were 
discussed. Participants were from 
many walks of life. Psychiatrists, 
judges, school officials, social workers, 
legislators, and representatives of the 
general public testified. Hundreds of 
people were heard. The report con- 
cludes: “The emphasis placed on per- 
sonality development, with its related 
problems of physical health, as the 
major immediate causative factor in 
delinquent behavior emerges as a 
striking characteristic of this inquiry.” 
It is pointed out that the psychiatric 
orientation predominated also in the 
deliberations on prevention. The in- 
fluence of this approach was likewise 
observed in the discussions on the 
correction of delinquents, where the 
emphasis was on “psydhiatrically- 
oriented treatment whether in clinic, 
hospital or training school.” (39) 


THE MODEST INFLUENCE 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


The influence of sociology in poli- 
cies and practices relating to the pre- 
vention of delinquency has been mod- 
est in comparison with that of psy- 
chiatry. As a matter of fact, sociolo- 
gists, especially those in criminology 
and corrections, have, in the main, 
subscribed to the psychiatric ideology. 
Furthermore, when sociologists have 
joined jn deliberations looking toward 
the institution of practical measures 
for the prevention of delinquency, 
they have advocated, more often than 
not, the selfsame proposals which psy- 
chiatrists put forth. Sociologists have 
not often made recommendations dis- 
tinguishable from those of the ad- 
herents of the psychiatric approach. 
It seems that sociologists have just 
not been able to convert their theories 
and research findings into proposi- 
tions usable in the prevention of 
delinquency. 


It is true that there have been some 
notable exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion, but they remain exceptions. 
Now, here is a discipline, psychiatry, 
which represents a portentous chal- 
lenge to both the theory and practice 
of sociology in the prevention of de- 
linquency. How have sociologists 
reacted? Generally speaking, they 
have not critically examined this al- 
ternative approach. Instead, they have 
frequently hailed and promoted its 
emergence and dominance almost as 
vigorously as have the psychiatrists. 
It is not surprising, incidentally, that 
an examination of psychiatric litera- 
ture on delinquency reveals a negli- 
gible influence of sociological think- 
ing. 
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Sometimes it is argued that social 
caseworkers, who work so intimately 
with psychiatrists, represent the socio- 
logical frame of reference in work 
with delinquents, and therefore soci- 
ologists are not needed. But social 
caseworkers do not represent soci- 
ology. Social caseworkers are almost 
completely committed to the psychi- 
atric approach. Kahn, a social work 
educator, has noted that social work 
is not substantially influenced by so- 
cial science and makes limited use of 
its knowledge. (24) 


Psychiatrists and social workers 
view the social case history through 
the frame of reference provided by 
the psychiatric, particularly the psy- 
choanalytic, approach. They do not 
interpret social factors sociologically. 
Social data are viewed as the raw 
material for incorporation into psy- 
chological explanations. For example, 
Friedlander, who holds that the pri- 
mary factors leading to antisocial be- 
havior are “purely psychological” 
ones, sees environmental factors as 
important only insofar as they affect 
the parents’ psychological rearing of 
the child. (13) Schmideberg views 
social conditions as “the trigger or 
catalyst which brings into play vari- 
ous psychological phenomena which 
have their origin largely in the period 
of infantile development.” (32) 
Most commonly, there is an even 
more clear-cut adherence to the fallacy 
of reductionism, as illustrated in the 
following statement by Bovet: “If a 
social factor is to become a criminal 
force, it must set in motion a number 
of psychological processes.” (6, p. 20) 


The point is that cultural conflict, 
group affiliations, social interaction, 
role, status, cultural norms, self- 
conception, and dozens of other socio- 
logical concepts are not viewed as 
providing, in their own right, a 
framework for analyzing behavior. 
They are most often seen, if they are 
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seen at all, only as phenomena which 
may affect the psychological processes 
and psychopathology of the indi- 


vidual. 


THE CONCEPT OF 
PRE-DELINQUENCY 


Psychiatry, in its approach to the 
prevention of delinquency, proceeds 
on the basis of a number of assump- 
tions. The claim is made that there 
exists a condition variously designated 
“pre-delinquency,” “potential delin- 
quency,” or, in the psychoanalytic 
jargon, “latent delinquency.” The 
position is taken that children afflicted 
with this condition will become delin- 
quent unless there is remedial jnter- 
vention. The contention is that such 
children can be identified at a very 
early age—even in earliest infancy— 
by psychiatrists and associated per- 
sonnel. Once detected, they should be 
psychiatrically treated. Such treat- 
ment, preferably in a clinic, will pre- 
vent future delinquency. That is the 
series of assumptions subscribed to 
by the International Group of Experts 
on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders (30), the 
United Nations European Social Wel- 
fare Seminar (37), the United Na- 
tions itself (28), the Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency (23), the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (19, p. 9), and the 
World Health Organization. (6, pp. 
55-56) 


These agencies are taking their cues 
from psychiatrists and psychiatrically 
oriented specialists. For the assump- 
tions are precisely the ones which 
these practitioners have been pro- 
claiming. A typical example is pro- 
vided by Banay, a psychiatrist who 
has long worked in corrections. He 
gives the following advice, referring 
to the prevention of delinquency: 


If children were intelligently examined 
and treated [only under the supervision 








of a qualified psychiatrist] during the 
course of their school attendance it 
would be no difficult matter to predict 
which ones, upon graduation, would be 
likely to continue to have emotional 
difficulties resulting in deviant behavior. 
The most seriously disordered children 
could be treated and trained in special 
clinics. (4) 


The principle has been put in 
countless ways and it has been pro- 
mulgated by countless psychiatrists. 
But only rarely has psychiatric zeal 
in this matter reached as high a pitch 
as it did in a declaration made by a 
renowned British psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst, Dr. Edward Glover. 
He submitted a memorandum to the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment, on behalf of the Institute for 
the Scientific Treatment of Delin- 
quency, which averred: “If sufficient 
trouble were taken pathological cases 
liable to commit murder could be 
detected during early childhood; in 
other words pathological murder is 
potentially preventable ... .” (27, p. 
492) Following is an excerpt from 
the dialogue between the chairman 
of the Commission and Dr. Glover 
on this point: 


Do you think that that is only theo- 
retically true, or do you think there is 
also some practicable way of setting 
about doing it? — I am quite convinced 
that there is a practicable way. It may 
require elaborate organisation [of psy- 
chiatric facilities] but it is practicable, 
that is beyond doubt ... .I have no 
hesitation in saying that the crux of 
the whole approach to the problem of 
murder and the problem of prevention 
or punishment lies in an adequate attack 
at the right point. The right point is 
theoretically at any age, from birth 
upwards, but in practice between the 
ages of 2% and 8. There should be an 
adequate service of child guidance, in- 
cluding the use of batteries of tests; 
and we feel fairly convinced that al- 
though you would not recognise all the 
potential murderers, that would be a 
foolish claim, you would strike seriously 
to the root of the problem of murder 
and its prevention. 


You mean that by means such as 
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those you could at least to a large 
extent eliminate that class of murderers 
who are murderers because they suffer 
from some form of mental disease? — 
From that age, yes. I could not say 
that would apply to all cases of murder, 
because mental stress is a thing which 
operates at all times of life. 


Can you at that age identify those 
who have these potentialities in them? 
— That can now be done quite rapidly. 
There are so-called projective techniques 
of examination which are _ valuable, 
because they eliminate subjective bias 
on the part of the examiner and of the 
case examined. They have now arrived 
at a state of, not perfection, but ade- 
quacy, so that it is possible to take a 
child who is to all appearances merely 
an inhibited child, without any history 
of bad behaviour, and discover that 
he is potentially violent. I do not my- 
self use these projective techniques, but 
I would like to see them widely employed 
to enable the diagnosis of potentially 
delinquent children to become effective. 
(27, p. 501) 

How did the Commission react to 
this attribution of extraordinary pres- 
cience to the projective tests? Did it 
probe skeptically for evidence? It did 
nothing of the sort. Rather, it asked 
for more details on the proposed 
procedures for carrying out the rec- 
ommendations of Dr. Glover. And 
he obliged with a vast scheme for 
examining children in the schools, 
for “screening” the potential patho- 
logical murderers, for certifying sus- 
pected cases to local health officials, 
and for referring them to clinics for 
psychiatric observation, treatment, 
and surveillance. (16) 


Dr. Glover would place heavy em- 
phasis on projective tests, and he cited 
the Rorschach as an example. This, 
of course, is the most widely used 
projective test. Now, it happens that 
the status of the Rorschach test—its 
usefulness, its reliability, and its valid- 
ity—continue to be subjects around 
which swirls endless controversy. 
These are so far from being settled 
matters that the results of the Ror- 
schach test should not be used as a 
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basis for reaching decisions about 
people and they should not be allowed 
to enter in any serious way into 
deliberations looking toward the dis- 
position of cases.* 


Psychologists’ evaluations of the 
Rorschach test range from unques- 
tioning acceptance to outright rejec- 
tion. It might be revealing to cite 
authorities whose views are at odds 
with Dr. Glover's enthusiasm. A psy- 
chologist, who jis a specialist in the 
construction and evaluation of person- 
ality tests, recently stated that the 
Rorschach iis “very unreliable and al- 
most completely lacking in validity 
as far as the measurement of good 
or poor adjustment and emotional 
stability are concerned.” (12, p. 134) 
Indeed, he takes as jaundiced a view 
of the Rorschach as he does of graph- 
ology, palmistry, and astrology and 
rules them all out as methods for 
determining personality characteris- 
tics. He even goes so far as to im- 
pugn the “critical acumen and scien- 
tific outlook” of psychiatrists and 
psychologists who would accept the 
Rorschach test, so certain is he that 
it is not a scientifically valid instru- 
ment. (12, p. 225) 


In an elaborate and comprehensive 
survey of statistical research on the 
Rorschach, Cronbach concluded: 


So widespread are errors and unhappy 





*Clinicians are quick to point out that 
they use the Rorschach results only as 
one part of a large array of information. 
Even if this were true, there are no scien- 
tific conclusions on the relative weight 
which should be assigned to them. In the 
deliberations of clinicians on any given 
case, scientifically standardized and demon- 
strable controls are not used to ensure 
that the Rorschach will not play a greater 
or lesser role than is thought desirable. 
Actually, it has been reported that some 
practitioners do depend exclusively on the 
Rorschach. (12, p. 221) In either event, 
if the Rorschach is unreliable and invalid, 
its use as a basis for disposition of cases is 
unjustified. 
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choices of statistical procedures that 
few of the conclusions from statistical 
studies of the Rorschach test can be 
trusted. . . . Perhaps ninety per cent of 
the conclusions so far published as a 
result of statistical Rorschach studies 
are unsubstantiated .... (9) 


Wallen has described what he regards 
as severe defects in the Rorschach. 
He points out that examiners vary in 
their interpretation of the same rec- 
ord, that different examiners may 
obtain different records from the 
same client, and that any given rec- 
ord is only one of the possible records 
that a subject could produce. (38) 
Finally, Benton, in a review of experi- 
mental and clinical data on the Ror- 
schach, found that “current Rorschach 
practice is built on extremely shaky 
foundations.” The use of the Ror- 
schach test proceeds on the basis of 
assumptions which are largely un- 
verified, according to him. His review 
led him to conclude that “the basic 
validity of the Rorschach personality 
sketch as an indicator of the impor- 
tant personality trends in the indivi- 
dual is yet to be established.” As a 
matter of fact, Benton found that the 
personality of the examiner may play 
a decisive role in the subject’s per- 
formance on the test. (5) 


THE SYMPTOMS OF 
PRE-DELINQUENCY 


It is one of the basic tenets of the 
psychiatric approach that delinquent 
acts are symptoms. Delinquency is 
not viewed as behavior that is learned 
in the process of association, that is 
facilitated by certain self-conceptions, 
that is the outcome of social proces- 
sing, that is supported by the defini- 
tion of the situation. Delinquency is 
not explainable in its own right, ac- 
cording to the explicit or implicit 
psychiatric view of the matter. Delin- 
quency is but a symptom—a surface 
symptom of psychopathology or some 
deeply hidden personality disturbance. 
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Not only is it a symptom; it is “the 
hurt child’s cry for help.” (10) Chil- 
dren, clinicians say, do not, of course, 
consciously seek psychiatric treatment 
or other help when they are disturbed 
enough to need or want jt. Their 
delinquency “is often their way of 
indirectly pointing up their need for 
help.” (29) 


Pre-delinquency, according to psy- 
chiatric reasoning, fits into the same 
framework. The child manifests cer- 
tain personality traits and behavior 
that are taken for portents of delin- 
quency. As has been mentioned, the 
psychiatrists insist that they can iden- 
tify and treat such children and there- 
by stem the impending misfortune. 


To illustrate the psychiatric ideol- 
ogy in the prevention of delinquency, 
the personality traits and behavior 
regarded as symptomatic of maladjust- 
ment and oncoming delinquency, and 
the operation of a program calculated 
to identify and treat potential delin- 
quents, reference can be made to a 
demonstration project sponsored by 
the United States Children’s Bureau. 
(35) This project covered one area 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, and was con- 
ducted from 1937 to 1943. It was 
directed by a psychiatrist, and the 
staff included caseworkers, group 
workers, psychologists, and others. A 
total of 1,466 children were registered 
for service. Of these, 739 received 
group work services and 727 received 
individualized services. | However, 
casework permeated the whole treat- 
ment program. (35, p.57) The range 
in age was from three to twenty-two 
years and the median age was twelve. 
The project staff worked closely with 
community agencies. Parents, schools, 
churches, neighborhood organizations, 
parent-teachers associations, _play- 


ground associations, the police, and 
social agencies were urged to refer 
children to the project. These groups 
were told that “any behavior exagger- 
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ated beyond what was normal for the 
child’s age and sex might prove che 
forerunner of difficulty and should be 
weighed as a possible indication that 
some of the child’s needs were not 
being satisfactorily met.” (35, p. 47) 
Such behavior was regarded as a sign 
that the child “had called for help.” 
(35, p. 13) That the project aimed 
squarely at the prevention of delin- 
quency can be seen from the follow- 
ing rationale: 

Service before the child has firmly 
established a pattern of behavior that 
is socially unacceptable . . . has a much 

. greater opportunity to meet his needs 
than service brought to him at the point 
when, because of some antisocial act, 
the whole community is aroused. (35, 
Pp. 13) 


Four hundred and thirty-two cases 
were selected for a detailed analysis 
of the causes of maladjustment and 
of the treatment needed. These cases 
received intensive or limited treat- 
ment. The staff judged the outcome 
of treatment in these cases and found 
that 18 per cent showed “major im- 
provement,” 65 per cent, “partial im- 
provement,” and 17 per cent, “no 
improvement.” (35, p. 72) 


A long list of personality traits 
and types of behavior regarded as 
symptoms calling for the referral of 
children for expert diagnosis and 
treatment was prepared. Each symp- 
tom was described in a sentence or 
two, usually containing nothing more 
than examples of the behavior re- 
ferred to. (35, pp. 178-182) This 
y~ is presented below. (35, pp. 47- 

8) 


Bashfulness 
Boastfulness 
Boisterousness 
Bossiness 
Bullying 
Cheating 
Cruelty 
Crying 
Daydreaming 
Deceit 


tee * 
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Defiance 

Dependence 
Destructiveness 
Disobedience 

Drinking 

Eating disturbances 
Effeminate behavior (in boys) 
Enuresis 

Fabrication 

Failure to perform assigned tasks 
Fighting 

Finicalness 

Gambling 
Gate-crashing 

Hitching rides 
Iil-mannered behavior 
Impudence 
Inattentiveness 
Indolence 

Lack of orderliness 
Masturbation 
Nailbiting 

Negativism 

Obscenity 

Overactivity 
Over-masculine behavior (in girls) 
Profanity 

Quarreling 

Roughness 

Selfishness 

Sex perversion 

Sex play 

Sexual activity 

Shifting activities 
Show-off behavior 
Silliness 

Sleep disturbances 
Smoking 

Speech disturbances 
Stealing 

Stubbornness 

Sullenness 

Tardiness 

Tattling 

Teasing 

Temper displays 

Tics 

Timidity 
Thumbsucking 

Truancy from home 
Truancy from school 
Uncleanliness 

Uncouth personalities 
Underactivity 
Undesirable companions 
Undesirable recreation 
Unsportsmanship 
Untidiness 

Violation of street-trades regulations 
Violation of traffic regulations 


NORMALITY AND DEVIATION IN 
PRE-DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


A large number of criticisms could 
be leveled at the St. Paul study. It 
violates some of the most elementary 
canons of research design. It does 
not even utilize a control group. That 
this is a crucial error in a research 
purporting to experimentally test che 
merit of a particular sort of treatment 
has been demonstrated amply in re- 
searches that have found mental pa- 
tients, delinquents, and other types 
of subjects to show essentially the 
same kind and amount of improve- 
ment whether or not they receive 
treatment. For example, a recent sur- 
vey of a large number of reports 
involving several thousand cases of 
neurotic children concluded that those 
who did not receive psychotherapy 
improved just as much as those who 
did. (25) In regard to delinquents, 
Adamson and Dunham have shown 
that the general outcome for those 
receiving and those not receiving 
psychotherapy is the same. (2) The 
point is that there is no evidence 
that it is the treatment which brought 
about the alleged changes in the chil- 
dren of the St. Paul project. There 
is certainly good reason to believe 
that the children would have “im- 
proved” without treatment. And there 
is no evidence that simpler and less 
costly methods could not have yielded 
whatever results are claimed to have 
accrued from the methods used. 


Ignoring other defects and turning 
to the items of behavior designated 
as precursors of delinquency, it must 
be said that it is at this point that 
the ideology of the psychiatric ap- 
proach to the prevention of delin- 
quency collapses. The kinds of be- 
havior which are generally supposed 
to indicate pre-delinquency and which 
are said to require clinical treatment 
have not issued from valid research 
operations. Rather, they rest on the 
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untested preconceptions of the ad- 
herents of the psychiatric ideology. 
Furthermore, research has not yet 
reduced these personality traits and 
behavior to reliably and validly meas- 
urable units. And it certainly has 
not been scientifically determined 
which traits, at what ages, in what 
degree, for what duration, in relation 
to what other traits, in what configu- 
rations, and under what conditions, 
are indicative of future delinquency.* 


That the staff of the St. Paul proj- 
ect was itself confused about the 
gravity of the behavior which should 
necessitate professional attention is 
shown by its discrepant references on 
this point. In one place, it is stated 
that the concern is with personality 
and behavior problems “however 
mild.” (35, p. 3) Elsewhere, concern 
is expressed if these problems are 
“exaggerated.” (35, p. 47) In an- 
other place, the reference is to “fajnt 
signals,” and there it is noted in 
passing that these should be rated as 





*Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, the 
study by the Gluecks in which delinquents 
and non-delinquents are compared, has 
been widely pointed to as evidence of the 
attainment of the state of knowledge which 
is here denied. This study does not con- 
stitute refutation of the position taken 
here. The Gluecks’ predictive attempts 
have not been satisfactorily validated to 
date. Further, the strong bias of the 
Gluecks in favor of a psychological ex- 
planation of delinquency led them to mini- 
mize some of the most significant findings 
of their study, namely, the operation of 
sociological factors, and to exaggerate the 
impact of psychological factors which their 
findings indicate to be of far less signifi- 
cance. Reckless has rearranged the factors 
in the study by the Gluecks and has shown 
that their own data provide evidence of 
the overwhelmingly greater importance of 
sociological than of psychological factors. 
See Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Prob- 
lem (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
2nd ed., 1955), 74-78. See also the 
two critical evaluations of the Glueck 
study, one by Rubin, and the other by 
Reiss, in the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy for September, 1951. 


equal in importance to behavior 
whose seriousness would be too great 
to ignore. (19, p. 9) Whether mild 
or serious, faint or exaggerated, there 
have not been established scientific 
standards of normality in these char- 
acteristics and no objectively formu- 
lated yardstick for gauging their devi- 
ations has been developed. The St. 
Paul study provides no evidence what- 
soever that would dispel any suspicion 
which one might be disposed to en- 
tertain that referral! could have taken 
place on the basis of the referring 
adult's prejudices, peculiarities, whims, 
or private philosophy regarding chil- 
dren’s behavior. 

Even if deviations were measurable 
with complete scientific objectivity 
and were fully treatable, this would 
still be almost completely irrelevant 
to the prevention of delinquency. For 
example, suppose a child were dis- 
covered to evince a bothersome quan- 
tum of aggression, a characteristic 
which many clinicians insist is one of 
the cardinal signs of pre-delinquency. 
Should measures be taken to reduce 
the aggression? But aggression is not 
a trait that eventuates only in wanton 
rape and plunder. It can be quite 
handy in managing a corporation. 
Some generals have been aggressive. 
Some aggressive people have become 
noted explorers. Some have gone into 
medicine and law. Some have specijal- 
ized in psychiatry. Some have entered 
teaching, as any student and any fac- 
ulty member could attest. Aggression 
can find many happy uses. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC “TOWER 
OF BABEL” 


There is no better way to illustrate 
that labeling some children “pre- 
delinquent” is arbitrary and even 
whimsical and that the designation is 
dependent on the biases and precon- 
ceptions of the psychiatric personnel 
than to point to the vast confusion 


We 
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and conflict which prevail in psychia- 
try when it comes to a consideration 
of children’s behavior and personality 
traits. 


Some psychiatrists are fully aware 
of this state of affairs and have been 
frank in discussing it. Ackerman has 
dubbed the subject of diagnosis in 
child psychiatry a “Tower of Babel.” 
He says that even within the same 
clinic there are differences in diagnos- 
tic concepts and practices. (1) Balser 
has written, “We have no exact data 
or scientific standards relating to 
norms and deviations in adolescent 
behavior.” (3, p. 265) Josselyn has 
pointed out that “in this era of 
microscopic evaluation of personality, 
and particularly of childhood, there 
is a tendency to establish a yardstick 
for normalcy so finely calibrated no 
child can be measured by it and be 
adjudged psychologically healthy.” 
(21) Senn has called attention to 
the existence of differences among 
psychiatrists in judging a  child’s 
normality and need for treatment and 
explains this by saying that psychia- 
try is “relatively young and unscien- 


tific.” (33) 


To be more specific, consider the 
long list of behavioral and personality 
traits which were given sinister sig- 
nificance in the St. Paul project. Prac- 
tically every one of these items has 
been regarded as perfectly normal by 
some psychiatrists and other reputable 
experts on the development and rear- 
ing of children. Some regard them 
as normal even when exhibited in 
extreme form. Some, who do not 
designate them as normal or abnor- 
mal, simply state that they are worthy 
of nothing more than indifference. 


Take “bashfulness,” for example. 
A psychiatrist recently felt impelled 
to make an eloquent defense of a 
child’s right to be bashful. Further, 
she makes it clear that a child’s 
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chances of winning out in any argu- 
ment about the matter are nil: “If 
a child is not sufficiently shy he js 
considered unpleasantly bold, a state 
indicative of problems. If he is shy, 
something is wrong.” (21) While 
she decries this dilemma, she devises 
one of her own which is bound to 
prove equally ensnaring. In discuss- 
ing “truancy from school,” another 
item which appears in the above list, 
she takes a dim view of the emotional 
condition of a child who truants. But 
she has an equally gloomy perspec- 
tive of the child who does not: “The 
child’s acceptance of school attend- 
ance and of returning to his home 
at prescribed hours indicates how 
fearful he is of giving up what little 
security he has and how dangerous 
the world beyond his immediate en- 
vironment seems.” (22) Take “mas- 
turbation,” as a third example. A psy- 
chjatrist has advised parents that “al- 
most all children should be permitted 
to set their own pace concerning 
masturbation.” (20, p. 101) Take 
the matter of “overt homosexual prac- 
tices,” which is included under “sex 
perversion.” One psychiatrist says 
that the period from roughly ten to 
fifteen years of age is a “homosexual 
phase.” He further advises that the 
overt homosexual activities of this 
period may be thought of as rehear- 
sals for heterosexuality. (17) 


Take “bullying,” as a fifth example. 
One psychiatrist interprets this as a 
normal aspect of the group activity 
of children. “They will pick on one 
individual, and they are merciless.” 
Instead of seeing this as requiring 
the psychiatric therapy of the bullies, 
ke recommends that parents of the 
hapless victim explain to him that 
“these things do happen, that he must 
learn to take it, and that, if he does, 
they will respect him.” (3, p. 267) 
Take “daydreaming,” as an additional 
illustration. Clothier reports that 
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“typical daydreams of the adolescent 
girl are phantasies of being raped, of 
acting as a prostitute, or of having 
a baby like the Virgin Mary without 
sex relations."* (8) Take “shifting 
activities.” One psychiatrist main- 
tains, referring to adolescent behavior, 
that the only predictable thing about 
it is its unpredictability. (20, p. 56) 
Consider together such items as “ill- 
mannered behavior,’ “uncouthness,” 
“roughness,” “defiance,” and “indo- 
lence.” One psychiatrist claims, as 
do many others, that the adolescent 
may normally become “greedy, slop- 
py, disorderly, rough, impolite; he 
may lose interest im active work, 
become difficult in school, unsocial, 
moody, withdrawn.” (36) 


Take “stealing,” to push the point 
still further. This has been viewed 
as “practically normal” for the child 
of eight or nine. (18) Take “over- 
activity.” Gesell and his associates, 
in their well-known studies on the 
development of normal dhildren, 
found that the eleven-year-old boy is 
characterized by “incessant bodily ac- 
tivity and expenditure of energy.” 
They noted that even when he was 
seated the activity of a boy at this 
age is “so constant that one almost 
becomes seasick watching him.” (14, 
p- 73) Take “obscenity.” To again 
draw on Gesell’s observations, it was 
discovered that the twelve-year-old 
boy greatly enjoys “dirty jokes.” “He 
not only understands them, but tells 
them with great relish, and laughs 
uproariously.” (14. p. 123) Take 
“untidiness.” It is unmistakably clear 





*These daydreams, which would appear 
bizarre to most people, are considered to 
be normally characteristic of the adolescent 
girl by Clothier. On the other hand, the 
daydreams that aroused concern in the 
St. Paul study are a most innocuous vari- 
ety, as can be seen from the description 
of them: “Indulgence in pleasant reveries 
characterized by withdrawal of attention 
more or less completely from external 
sources.” (35, p. 178) 
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from Gesell’s descriptions that chil- 
dren between ten and sixteen are 
extraordinarily messy, and there is 
only very slow, and most of the time 
very spotty, improvement during this 
period. (14, pp. 322-323) Take “tem- 
per displays.” Gesell found the boy 
of ten to exhibit unexpected periods 
of “frenzy.” “He verily yells, strikes 
out, kicks furiously, and even bites!” 
(14, p. 332) Even in boys eleven 
years of age, Gesell observed “under- 
currents of irritability, belligerence, 
and argumentativeness . . . . His anger 
has new intensity and depth.” (14, p. 
332) Take, finally, “sex perversion,” 
which is said to apply to adolescents. 
Markey, a psychiatrist in a juvenile 
court, lists a number of sex perver- 
sions ranging from voyeurism to in- 
cest. In discussing these, he asserts 
that “any of these acts can appear 
in adolescents who give promise of 
good psychosexual health.” He fur- 
ther takes the position that “any act 
which is expressed while growth is 
taking place is in itself relatively 
unimportant.” (26) 


Certainly these citations, drawn 
from a much larger number that 
could be assembled, incontrovertibly 
show that if the psychiatrically ori- 
ented staff of the St. Paul project was 
worried about the traits listed above, 
other specialists do not share their 
concern; if some psychiatrists see 
these traits as deviations, others see 
them as normal; if some see them as 
symptoms of pre-delinquency, others 
see them as signs of healthy personal- 
ity development. 


THE CACOPHONY IN CHILD- 
REARING ADVICE 


While some psychiatrists are threat- 
ening parents with the horrendous 
evehtualities in store for children 
who exhibit traits that other psychia- 
trists regard as eminently normal, 
still others are engaged in urging par- 
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ents to take a view toward these traits 
that is diametrically opposed to that 
counseled by the alarmists. English, 
a well-known child psychiatrist, for 
example, presents a list of various 
types of behavior, all of which have 
been repeatedly implicated as symp- 
toms of pre-delinquency and all of 
which were used in the St. Paul 
project, and tells parents that they 
should “certainly not worry” about 
them. He reassures parents that these 
are “entirely natural manifestations 
of childhood.” (11, p. 275) But no 
sooner does he proffer this consoling 
reassurance than he, as have many 
other psychiatrists, calls attention to a 
kind of behavior which he apparently 
regards as really ominous, namely, 
good behavior—in fact, exemplary 
behavior. The child who actually 
merits the parent's concern, according 
to English, is not the child who mani- 
fests the traits that have been so 
often viewed as calling for psychi- 
atric treatment at the earliest possible 
moment. Rather, it is the “extremely 
good child” who should prove dis- 
quieting. This is the child, who, in 
the words of English, “always obeys 
{his father] without protest, strives 
to please him in every way, is meticu- 
lous about his clothes and belongings, 
and delights in bringing home an 
all A report card.” (11, p. 276) 


Not only do some psychiatrists ad- 
vise parents to ignore or at least not 
to worry about the behavior and 
characteristics that other psychiatrists 
insist should occasion apprehension; 
some harshly rebuke parents for being 
concerned about the very traits that 
others have painstakingly instructed 
and warned them to get exercised 
about. For example, Senn thinks a 
parent who would worry about such 
behavior in a child is himself in need 
of assistance or therapy. (34, pp. 45- 
46) Another psychiatrist makes his 
impatience with parents who worry 
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about such behavior perfectly plain 
in the following angry outburst: “We 
cannot be too harsh against parents 
who become unduly alarmed over 
such symptoms.” (31) 


While parents are thus being buf- 
feted about; while “pre-delinquents” 
are increasingly being summoned to 
the clinics and hospitals; while the 
clinicians are haranguing parents with 
their value judgments, which they 
commonly mistake for scientific dicta, 
regarding children’s behavior; and 
while practically every tenet about 
child rearing held by some psychia- 
trists is being opposed by others, the 
voices of those few authorities who 
plead for caution, restraint, and the 
exercise of professional responsibility 
get all but lost in the raging din. 


A fundamental postulate underly- 
ing the mental health movement, 
which, in the psychiatric scheme of 
things, encompasses the prevention 
of delinquency, is that if children were 
reared and handled in acoordance with 
the recommendations and advice of 
psychiatry, they would be spared de- 
linquency, maladjustment, mental ill- 
ness, and other misfortunes. This rests 
on the premise that knowledge of 
what child-rearing practices will lead 
to this end has been scientifically 
established and is agreed upon by the 
experts. The evidence adduced here 
should go a long way in showing this 
to be largely an illusion. 


More than this, some psychiatrists, 
the unheard voices already referred 
to, have frankly and explicitly dis- 
claimed any such knowledge and 
agreement. Bruch, for example, de- 
nies that the three assumptions she 
considers to underlie the education of 
parents on child rearing have been 
validated. She lists these unvalidated 
assumptions as follows: 


1) that there is a body of knowledge 
about best techniques of child care, 
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2) that they can and should be taught 
to parents (and this has been done with 
the fervor and intensity of advertising 
and publicity campaigns), and 3) that 
their application will prevent the devel- 
opment of emotional maladjustment 
and produce good mental health in the 
coming generation. (7) 


Senn, reviewing the trends in research 
on child development since the turn 
of the century and examining the re- 
search of the past ten years, finds that 
the various child-rearing practices that 
have been widely disseminated and 
advocated “did not develop from the 
appearance of large bodies of scien- 
tific data which had been arrived at 
by careful research.” (34, p. 43) 
Ginsburg, reviewing the present sta- 
tus of the mental hygiene movement, 
observes that it has “flowered . . 
without benefit of a sound body of 
scrutinized and validated facts.” He 
further concludes: . we do not 
have an adequate definition of mental 
health .. . . The notion of normality 
(the ‘normal mind,’ the ‘healthy per- 
sonality, etc.) is based to a large 
degree and often solely on the value 
system of the author using the term 
.... (15) Finally, Bovet, who sur- 
veyed the psychiatric aspects of juve- 
nile delinquency for the World Health 
Organization, and whose report has 
already been referred to, sets forth 
the following reflection: 


It must be rare for decisions with 
serious coercive consequences to be taken 
with so little supporting evidence as in 
the case of juvenile delinquency. The 
inquirer who seeks by reading or dis- 
cussion to ascertain current opinions on 
juvenile delinquency must be struck by 
the following two facts: first, each 
point of view, whether calmly or for- 
cibly expressed, is based on a deep- 
rooted conviction; and secondly, it is 
impossible to demonstrate objectively 
the validity of any one opinion.* (6, 
pp. 10-11) 





*Bovet himself forgets all this in the 
remainder of his report and makes the 
same kind of incautious and unsubstanti- 
ated recommendations and statements that 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain conclusions are inescapable. 
Psychiatry has great prestige and 
power in the work on the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. This status 
is not justified if it is assumed to rest 
on psychiatry’s positive contributions 
to this work. Nor is it justified if it 
is assumed to emerge from the dem- 
onstrated reliability and validity of 


psychiatric knowledge and premises. 


Psychiatric knowledge regarding 
personality development has not been 
empirically verified to the point where 
it can be applied to the prevention 
and therapy of juvenile delinquency. 
On the other hand, the zealousness 
of psychiatrists in making unsubstan- 
tiated claims and their success in 
winning support and in implementing 
their views seem boundless. 


Sociologists should examine the 
claims of psychiatry more cautiously 
than they have been prone to do. 
There is reason to believe that correc- 
tional sociologists have done almost 
as much as psychiatrists and their ad- 
herents to advance the claims and 
practices of psychiatry, as much by 
their reluctance to view it critically 
as by their eagerness to support it 
actively. 

Sociologists snould explore their 
own concepts and research and de- 
termine how best these can contribute 
to practical programs in the under- 
standing and prevention of delin- 
quency and in the correction of delin- 
quents. They should view psychiatric 
theories, research, and claims with the 
same scientific caution and sophisti- 
cation that they are increasingly ap- 
plying to their own discipline. Cer- 
tainly they should resist the psychi- 
atric aura that has come to dominate 





motivated his bleak observation. All of 
the “unheard voices” quoted above like- 
wise forget their reservations in other 
writings. 


——— 
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practical measures in corrections and 
before which many laymen, correc- 
tional administrators, legislators, and 
members of welfare boards stand 


agape. 
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REPORTED BEHAVIOR AS A CRITERION 





OF DEVIANT BEHAVIOR* 
JAMES F. SHORT, JR. AND F. IVAN NYE 
Department of Sociology, State College of Washington 


Sociologists have long felt hamp- 
ered by the limitations of official sta- 
tistics on the one hand and by the lack 
of precision and statistical amen- 
ability of clinical data on the other. 
That is, we have recognized the weak- 
nesses of such official dichotomies as 
the institutionalized vs. the non-insti- 
tutionalized (in the study of delin- 
quency and crime) and the divorced 
vs. the non-divorced (in the study of 
the “broken home”), but we have 
failed to do much about the problem 
of refinement of such data in our re- 
search. Official statistics provide false 
dichotomies which do violence to the 
continuity, distribution, and ante- 
cedents of human behavior, while 
clinical data are often beclouded with 
doctrinal dogmatism or circular rea- 
soning which casts doubt on their 
validity. 


The literature on social deviance 
is replete with caution and forebod- 
ing on the subject of official statis- 
tics. We are warned that such prob- 
lems cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents (3), that reporting 
systems are only recently and imper- 
fectly developed, and that varying 
referral practices (16, 18) and juris- 
dictional procedures (19) distort the 
accuracy of data for index purposes. 
Yet most research proceeds to utilize 
official statistics without regard for 
these cautions, perhaps because of the 
apparent lack of alternatives. It is 
true that much current research 
utilizes data collected directly from 


* Revision of a paper read before the 
Pacific Sociological Society, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, April 19-20, 1957. This paper is part 
of a larger study made possible by grants 
from the Social Science Research Council 
and the College Committee on Research 
of the State College of Washington. 





persons defined as criminal, alcoholic, 
divorced, neurotic, etc. But such data 
as are collected rarely treat the basic 
dependent variables under considera- 
tion, i.e., crime, alcoholism, broken 
homes, or emotional stability. Rather, 
they are concerned with etiological 
variables and processes, having ac- 
cepted the definitions of subjects as 
criminal, alcoholic, from broken 
homes, or neurotic. The continuous 
distribution of the deviant behavior 
is ignored. 


There are exceptions. A few studies 
of crime treat criminality as a con- 
tinuous variable to the extent of recog- 
nizing differences in offenses for 
which people have been officially ad- 
judged criminal. Notable, also, are 
such studies as Lindesmith’s (6) on 
drug addiction and Cressey’s (4) on 
the violation of financial trust, which 
carefully delineate the phenomena to 
be studied and proceed to construct 
meaningful hypotheses on the basis 
of cases so selected. 


But these are exceptions and not 
the subject of primary interest in the 
present paper. The alternative to the 
present confusion in measurement of 
social deviation which we suggest is 
the utilization of data on reported be- 
havior. That is, we suggest going di- 
rectly to the segments of the popula- 
tion in which the researcher is inter- 
ested and studying such groups by 
asking questions relative to the be- 
havior under consideration. This can 
be done by systematic sampling tech- 
niques, as Locke (7) has demon- 
strated in the study of certain family 
problems, or by studying entire 
groups, as the authors of this paper 
have done in the study of juvenile 
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delinquency (10, 14, 20, 21) and 
family relations. (9, 11) 


Studies of juvenile delinquency by 
reported behavior, whether by the 
children themselves or by agencies 
concerned with the problem, have at- 
tracted much attention since Sophia 
Robison’s query as to whether delin- 
quency can be measured. (16) Until 
recently, however, little in the way of 
systematic research has been done in 
this area. (8, 15, 25) Cohen has re- 
cently called for expansion of such 
studies (1, 2) and prospects seem 
good for extensive studies in several 
areas of the United States.* 


Certain theoretical and immediately 
practical advantages to this type of 
study are apparent. In the study of 
juvenile delinquency, for example, the 
extent and nature of various types of 
delinquent conduct and its variability 
can be investigated. This, in contrast 
to the usual procedure of assuming 
that a group of non-institutionalized 
children are “delinquent,” and com- 
paring them with a group of non- 
institutionalized children who are de- 
fined as “non-delinquent.” Further, 
such investigation can be made in all 
segments of the population, rather 
than in the socio-economically biased 
institutionalized or officially appre- 
hended group. For purposes of etiolo- 
gical inquiry, such data have the ad- 
vantage that they can recognize the 
existence of imnstitutionalization and 
in fact study its influence as an etio- 
logical process. That is, a frequent 
criticism of past studies has been that 
some of the processes studied, e.g., 
emotional instability, strained family 
relations, and school maladjustment, 
may result from institutional experi- 
ences, or the fact of institutionaliza- 


* The authors are aware of studies cur- 
rently under way in Indiana, Chicago, 
Kansas City, and in the state of Washing- 
ton. 
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tion,rather than being a cause of the 
delinquency being studied.* Such 
confusion of cause and effect relation- 
ships is not entirely eliminated by the 
use of data on reported behavior, but 
the technique allows greater control 
over the variables by the investigator 
toward this end. 


TABLE 1. 


DELINQUENCY BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS: INSTITUTIONALIZATION AS 
THE CRITERION OF DELINQUENCY 




















Socio- 
Economic Training School High School 
Status Boys Boys 
No. Per Cent No, Per Cent 
I (Lowest) 73 50.0 Il2 13.3 
48 32.9 333 39.6 
III 19 13.0 282 33.5 
IV (Highest) 6 4.1 114 13.6 
Total 146 100.0 841 100.0 
= = t0 P is less than .oo1 
45 
TABLE 2. 


DELINQUENCY BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS: REPORTED BEHAVIOR AS 
THE CRITERION OF DELINQUENCY 














Soci 

Geonenite Most Delinquent Least Delinquent 
Status (Scale types 8-15) (Scale types I-7) 
No. Per Cent No, Per Cent 

I (Lowest) 42 16.0 69 12.0 

II IOI 38.4 233 40.4 

Ill QI 34.6 I9QI 33.1 

IV (Highest) 29 11.0 84 14.5 

Total 263 100.0 577 100.0 

x = 43 P is less than .30 

C = .10 





Recent empirical investigations by 
the writers suggest a further weakness 


* Evidence on this matter is not clear. 
The point we are making is that many 
studies have assumed causality in the 
personal pathology of their subjects 
without knowledge of whether or not per- 
sonal pathology was a prior condition 


to delinquency. 
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of official delinquency statistics, viz., 
that such data are wneven in their 
biases. For example, a comparison of 
the reported delinquent behavior of 
boys and girls in different socio- 
economic categories finds few statis- 
tically significant differences in the 
incidence of such behavior.* (13) The 
traditional assumption of a higher 
incidence of delinquent behavior 
among members of the lower socio- 
economic groups, based upon official 
statistics, is mot substantiated. 


Tables 1 and 2 show the extent of 
socio-economic bias in the institu- 
tionalized population as revealed by 
data obtained from high school stu- 
dents in three contiguous western 
cities (ranging in size between 10,000 
and 25,000) compared with students 
in this state’s training schools for 
committed delinquents. Table 2 shows 
that there is little if any difference in 
delinquent behavior by socio-econom- 
ic level, while Table 1 shows that a 
full 50 per cent of all institutionalized 
boys come from the lowest socio-eco- 
nomic category which comprises only 
13 per cent of the high school popu- 
lation. This raises serious questions 
not only for the study of socio-eco- 
nomic status and delinquency but for 
any variables correlated with socio- 
economic status. 


TABLE 3. 


DELINQUENCY BY FAMILY STATE: 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION AS THE 
CRITERION OF DELINQUENCY 























State of Training School High School 

Family Boys Boys 
No. Per Cent No, Per Cent 

Unbroken 81 51.9 934 80.5 

Broken 75 48.1 226 19.5 

Total 156 100.0 1160 100.0 

x = 62 P is less than .oor 

= 36 








*Information on delinquent involve- 
ment in this study was obtained from a 


TABLE 4. 


DELINQUENCY BY FAMILY STATE: 
REPORTED BEHAVIOR AS THE 





























CRITERION 
State of Most Delinquent Least Delinquent 
Family (Scale Types 8-15) (Scale types 1-7) 
No. Per Cent No, Per Cent 
Unbroken 281 76.4 653 82.4 
Broken 87 23.6 139 17.6 
Total 368 100.0 792 100.0 
X’? = 5.9 P is less than .o2 
C= 2 





Tables 3 and 4 indicate extent of 
broken-home bias in institutionalized 
populations. Table 4 shows that only 
24 per cent of “most delinquent” 
boys by reported behavior come from 
broken homes, but they make up 48 
per cent of the institutionalized popu- 
lation. The inference must be made 
that children from broken homes as 
well as from the lower socio-economic 
strata are more likely, as the result of 
the same delinquent behavior, to be 
committed to institutions. 


These comparisons treat quantita- 
tive aspects of delinquency only, and 
the possibility of qualitative differ- 
ences remains. But, this also can be 
and is being studied by reported be- 


havior. 





delinquency check list which was “buried” 
in a larger questionnaire. The introduction 
to these items explained: “Recent research 
has found that everyone breaks some laws, 
rules, and regulations during his lifetime. 
Some break them regularly, others less 
often. Below are some frequently broken. 
Check those that you have broken since 
beginning grade school.” The list of de- 
linquencies ranged from “Driven a car 
without a driver’s license or permit,” 
‘Skipped school without a legitimate ex- 
cuse,” and other less serious forms of 
delinquency, through very serious items 
such as “Taken things of large value 
(over $50) that did not belong to you” 
and “Used or sold narcotic drugs.” For 
a more complete description, see 12, 20, 21. 
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On the other hand, a comparison 
of the incidence of delinquent be- 
havior of boys and girls confirms find- 
ings based upon official data, i.e., boys 
commit more offenses in virtually 
every category, and girls are highest 
in such offenses as ungovernability, 
running away, and sex offenses. The 
unanswered problem with regard to 
official statistics, then, is: what areas 
and to what degree are such data 
biased? These are crucial questions 
in the search for generalization re- 
garding the extent and nature of 
social deviance and its etiology. 


In addition to these problems, the 
comparability of official juvenile 
delinquency statistics from one juris- 
diction to another suffers from a 
weakness inherent in the very concept 
of juvenile delinquency. This con- 
cept embodies a rehabilitative, clinical 
approach to the child which demands 
that each child be dealt with in a 
manner calculated to serve his best 
interests — regardless of the legal 
classification of his behavior. This 
means that the way in which a child 
enters into the juvenile delinquency 
statistics, or whether he enters at all, 
will vary according to his personality, 
family and neighborhood relations, 
etc. — and according to the philoso- 
phy, personnel, facilities, and skills 
available in each court. “Perfectly 
comparable statistics necessarily imply 
identical handling of legally identical 
cases and therefore the negation of the 
juvenile court (and police) philoso- 
phy.”* Thus, so long as statistics are 
tied to legal categories, as it appears 
they must be, this conflict in legal 
classification and court philosophy 
will continue to exist. 


Finally, the problem of rapport 
with respondents is likely to be less 


* We are indebted to Albert Cohen for 
this suggestion. The quotation is from a 
personal communication. 
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formidable with the general popu- 
lation than with  institutionalized 
groups. The adolescent who has been 
branded as a “delinquent” by repeated 
arrests, probation, and institutionaliza- 
tion, may find it difficult fully and 
frankly to reveal feelings toward par- 
ents, siblings, teachers, and peers. He 
may rebel against revealing behavior 
or companionship which might con- 
ceivably be related to his deviant be- 
havior. Because of these problems it 
seems likely that  institutionalized 
delinquents will more often attempt 
to manipulate the interview situation. 


Every social investigator must 
guard against these problems, regard- 
less of the population he is studying. 
Such problems are especially impor- 
tant in the study of institutional 
groups, however, because of the possi- 
bility sensed by respondents that the 
investigator may be used to the ad- 
vantage of the respondent, or, in cases 
where confidence and friendship have 
been established, that the investigator 
may simply be told what the respond- 
ents think the investigator wants to 
hear. The use of anonymous question- 
naires, particularly in the non-institu- 
tionalized population, enables the re- 
search situation to be so handled that 
the respondent has nothing to gain 
either by withholding or distorting 
information. 


THE STUDY OF BROKEN HOMES 


Students of family problems have 
cautioned against too much reliance 
upon measures of the physically 
broken home as an index of family 
instability. The “psychologically 
broken home” is urged upon us as a 
better indication of instability, yet 
our chief research concern has re- 
mained with divorce and separation. 
Goode’s (5) recent study demon- 


strates the fallibility of assuming that 
indexes greater 


divorce inevitably 


may 
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problems in terms of parent-child re- 
letionships and in terms of the happi- 
ness of family members. Nye’s (9) 
recent study, from reports by adoles- 
cent children, of the relative happi- 
ness of broken and unbroken homes 
demonstrates the fruitful application 
of our techniques of reported be- 
havior study for this area. Here it was 
found that children from unhappy 
unbroken homes reported a higher 
incidence of delinquent behavior and 
of psychosomatic symptoms, and 
greater parent-child adjustment prob- 
lems, than did children from homes 
broken by divorce. 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


The case for objective and easily 
administered questionnaires designed 
tO measure emotional stability re- 
quires little comment. The lack of 
objective criteria in clinical diagnosis 
renders statistical treatment of such 
data difficult and even with limit- 
ations, they are often not available to 
the researcher. By following careful 
validating procedures such as those 
employed by the Neuropsychiatric 
Branch of the Army in designing and 
testing the psychosomatic complaint 
inventory (23), the study of emo- 
tional stability by reported behavior 
becomes feasible. Unless carefully de- 
signed validating studies are carried 
out, however, results are certain to be 
inconclusive and confusing, as for 
example, when one attempts to reach 
a conclusion regarding the relation 
between personally characteristics 
and crime. (17) 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The study of deviant behavior by 
reported behavior raises a number of 
methodological problems, some of 
which have been investigated by the 
writers of this paper, and all of which 
require further investigation. Regard- 


ing the question of the bias intro- 
duced by reliance upon volunteers, 
our findings support suggestions by 
Wallin (26) and Locke (7) that 
such bias is not substantial, though 
certain variations in response have 
been noted. (22) We have also been 
much concerned with problems of 
response reliability and validity and 
have “built in” to our questionnaires 
items designed to catch the random 
respondent, the over-conformist, and 
the individual who is out to impress 
the researcher with his devilishness, 
the truth notwithstanding.* Investiga- 
tions by the writers on these points 
have thus far been encouraging. It 
has been necessary to throw out only 
a few questionnaires. These results, 
however, are contingent on good rap- 
port with students and school officials, 
and upon adequate safeguards for the 
anonymity of the respondents. Com- 
parisons of questionnaire data with 
data elicited by interviews based on 
the questionnaires have also been en- 
couraging. 


The latter type of study, carried out 
on a more thorough basis, is suggested 
as an important tool in further 
evaluating data on reported behavior 
which have been collected by survey 
methods. Such evaluation might be 
carried out by first administering 
questionnaires and then following up 
the questionnaires by detailed inter- 


views after the investigator has had 


* Methods employed toward this end 
include internal consistency in answers to 
questions and such devices as including 
“trap” questions. Thus, if a respondent 
indicated he had never told a lie and had 
never disobeyed his parents, it seemed 
likely that he was presenting an altogether 
too “pure” picture of himself to the re- 
searchers. On the other hand, if a high 
school respondent checked the maximum 
category for all offenses on the check list, 
his questionnaire was not used on the 
theory that such a person would not be at 
large. These criteria are discussed more 
fully in (10) and (12). 
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an opportunity to establish a rela- 
tionship of confidence with the res- 
pondents. Such a program would be 
time-consuming, but extremely worth- 
while in terms of problems of data 
interpretation and planning for future 
studies by survey and/or detailed in- 
terview techniques. 


One final word — it is not the 
suggestion of this paper that the study 
of deviant behavior by reported be- 
havior replace the collection of official 
data. No other system of data collec- 
tion seems practicable on a continuing 
basis. Much etiological research must 
remain in the manipulation of offi- 
cially defined problems and statistics. 
Data on reported behavior can, how- 
ever, serve to evaluate official data 
and suggest improvements in their 
collection. Nor are we especially con- 
cerned at this point with the efficacy 
of legal norms as a criterion for crim- 
inological investigation. (24) We are 
inclined to accept Tappan’s point re- 
garding the validity of legal norms as 
a unit of study in preference to nebu- 
lous extra-legal concepts. But we do 
not accept the view that the “hidden 
criminal” must necessarily remain 
hidden to investigation. This point 
applies equally well to other problems 
of deviancy. The dimensions of the 
problem remain largely unexplored, 
though the references in this paper 
shed some light in this area. 


We wish to urge the refinement of 
legal classifications of criminal be- 
havior toward the goal of more be- 
haviorally meaningful categories. Re- 
ported behavior studies are also 
needed, however, to supplement stu- 
dies conducted with official data in 
order to refine the tests of hypotheses, 
old and new. Indeed, it appears that 
sophisticated social science hpyotheses 
generally require data of a sort not 
readily available in official form. 
Alternatives seem to be (a) the re- 


finement of officially defined cases 
by some such method as selected 
by Cressey (4); (b) the use of 
small scale interview or clinical 
studies; or (c) the use of reported 
behavior data which enable the re- 
searcher to get a larger and less biased 
sampling of the phenomena under 
study. More extensive experience and 
research is needed to demonstrate the 
cptimum choice among these alterna- 
tives for the study of particular re- 
search problems. 


SUMMARY 


It is our experience that major 
categories of deviant behavior can be 
studied in a _ general population 
provided proper attention is given to 
public relations and provided the 
anonymity of the individual is pro- 
tected. It is our contention that this 
eliminates biases related to the differ- 
ential classification of deviants, partic- 
ularly of delinquents. It likewise 
minimizes the influence of the crit- 
erion variable upon the independent 
variables. 


We do not believe that in all etio- 
logical research reported behavior 
should be substituted for official 
records, but we do contend that a 
feasible alternate now exists to official 
records and clinical categories and 
that future research planning should 
give this alternative serious considera- 
t10n. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND SOCIAL AREAS* 
KENNETH POLK 


Department of Anthropology and Sociology 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This paper reports the findings of 
a study of juvenile delinquency in San 
Diego, California. The research was 
ecological in nature, using the frame- 
work of social area analysis. (12) 
The basic unit of analysis in the social 
area typology is the census tract, tract 
data being obtained from the 1950 
census bulletins for San Diego. There 
are 91 census tracts in this urban area, 
of which seven were not studied be- 
cause they contained predominately 
military populations. The Indexes of 
Economic, Family, and Ethnic Status 
were computed in the manner sug- 
gested by Shevky and Bell. (12, p.54) 
Economic Status is based on education 
and occupation; Family Status on fer- 
tility, percentage of mothers working, 
and percentage of single-family 
dwelling units; and Ethnic Status on 
the percentage of persons belonging 
to ethnic groups living in the census 
tracts. 


Juvenile delinquency in the various 
census tracts was measured by the 
number of delinquency reports sub- 
mitted by police officers to juvenile 
authorities concerning the arrest of a 
delinquent. Reports for the 1952 
calendar year were tabulated and dis- 
tributed into census tracts according 
to the place of residence of the 
offender. The assumption was made 
that any change which might have oc- 
curred in the social areas between 
1950 and 1952 was not serious 





*The writer gratefully acknowledges the 
aid of Professor Aubrey Wendling of 
San Diego State College who was kind 
enough to make available the juvenile de- 
linquency data for this study. Special ac- 
knowledgement is made also to Professors 
Wendell Bell and Donald R. Cressey of 
the University of California, Los .Angeles, 
for their advice and counsel. 


enough to affect the validity of the 
findings. 


Following statistical convention, 
the .05 level was established as the 
significance level for the statistical 
tests used. The use of statistical tests 
of significance was considered justified 
as 1952 is a sample of years and San 
Diego a sample of cities which might 
have been used. 


The first step was to compute zero 
order correlation coefficients between 
the variables of the social area 
typology and the delinquency rates of 
these areas. Table 1 gives the results 
of this analysis. In all three cases the 
correlation coefficients exceed the pre- 
established level of significance. De- 
linquency was highest in areas of low 
economic status (r—==—.24), low 
family status (r==—.21), and high 
ethnic status (r == .45). Other authors 
have reported similar relationships 
between delinquency and economic 
(4,9), family (6, 7; p. 80), and 
ethnic (9, 10) conditions. 


TABLE 1. 


ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
RATE AND ECONOMIC, FAMILY, 
AND ETHNIC STATUS 











Zero Order 
Variable Correlation Coefficient 
Economic Status —.24 
Family Status —.21 
Ethnic Status 45 





We note, however, that two of the 
correlations are relatively small even 
though statistically significant. Ac- 
cordingly, the extent to which the in- 
dependent variables must be deter- 
mined. We know, for instance, that 
there is a high negative correlation 
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between economic and ethnic status 
(r==—.69).* In order to test the 
relationship of each of the typology 
variables to delinquency independent 
of the effects of the other two, we 
used the partial correlation technique. 
Table 2 gives the results of this 
analysis. 


TABLE 2. 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RATE 
AND EACH OF THE SPECIFIED VARI- 
ABLES WHEN THE OTHER TWO 
VARIABLES ARE HELD CONSTANT 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE ELIMINATED 











Coefficient of 
Variable Partial Correlation 
Economic Status (r!4-23) .08 
Family Status (r2413) —19 
Ethnic Status (r3412) 38 





When the influence of the other 
two independent variables was con- 
trolled, the relationship between econ- 
omic status and juvenile delinquency 
was not only reduced, but showed 
a slight (non-significant) change in 
direction (r 1423.08). This find- 
ing confirms that of Lander who 
also found that an observed relation- 
ship between measures of economic 
conditions and delinquency was te- 
duced by the use of partial correla- 
tion analysis. (7, p. 46) At the census 
tract level, therefore, we were not able 
to support the popular conception of 
the distribution of delinquency in the 
class system. (3, pp. 36-44) 


The relationship between family 
status and juvenile delinquency was 
also reduced by the use of the partial 
correlation technique (r24.13== 
-—.17). Although the reduction was 
not as extreme as in the case of econ- 
omic status, we were not able to ac- 





*The other intercorrelations are between 
economic and family status (r =—.04) 
and family and ethnic status (r = —.o8). 


cept the hypothesis that areas with 
greater amounts of family life have 
lower rates of delinquency. These 
findings did not support the theory 
that juvenile delinquency may be an 
indication of a breakdown in the 
normal function of family life. (11) 


On the basis of the coefficient of 
partial correlation, we were not able 
to reject the hypothesis that sub-areas 
with greater percentages of ethnic 
populations will have higher rates of 
delinquency (r 34.12 == .38). Using 
simply the percentage of Negroes in 
the census tracts of Baltimore, Lander 
reported a similar finding. (7, p. 46) 


Lander used the concept “anomie” 
to interpret the relationship between 
the percentage of Negroes in a tract 
population and the juvenile delin- 
quency rate as he found that those 
areas with greatest mixtures of white 
and Negro populations (50 per cent 
white and 50 per cent Negro) had the 
highest rates, while the delinquency 
rates tended to be lower in areas that 
were either all white or all Negro, 
ie., the relationship was curvilinear. 
We were not able to corroborate this 
finding in San Diego, however. In- 
spection of the  scatter-diagrams 
showed that the relationship between 
ethnic status and delinquency was 
better described by a straight line 
than by a curve. 


Another interpretation of the re- 
lationship between ethnic status and 
juvenile delinquency has been sug- 
gested by Moses who, in a study con- 
trolling for economic status by deal- 
ing with socio-economically equated 
areas, reported that crime rates were 
higher in areas where the population 
was predominately Negro. He con- 
cluded that the social conditions under 
which the Negro is forced to live are 
conducive to greater criminality as 
well as other forms of pathology 








among Negroes. (8) It is possible 
that our findings are a confirmation 
of this interpretation. 


At the same time, however, we can- 
not rule out the possibility that the 
observed relationship between ethnic 
status and delinquency in our study 
may be due to differential treatment 
by law enforcement officers. Thus, the 
relationship may be due to a tendency 
of policemen to arrest delinquent 
Negroes and Mexicans with greater 
frequency than they do delinquent 
youth of native white origin. With at 
least these two interpretations possi- 
ble, apparently a definitive explana- 
tion of the relationship between 
ethnic status and juvenile delinquency 
will depend upon future research. 


It is possible that the partial corre- 
lation coefficients given above are not 
exact because the data do not meet 
all of the assumptions underlying the 
technique, particularly the assumption 
of multivariate normality. The use of 
multiple regression has been sug- 
gested when it is not possible to meet 
the stringent assumptions underlying 
the use of partial correlation. (2) 
The results of a multiple regression 
analysis are given in Table 3. The 
Beta coefficients indicate the inde- 
pendent contribution of each variable 
to the prediction of the dependent 
variable, juvenile delinquency. 


TABLE 3. 


BETA COEFFICIENTS AND COEFFICI- 

ENT OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION 

BETWEEN THE JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY RATE AND ECONOMIC, 
FAMILY, AND ETHNIC STATUS 











Economic Family Ethnic Coefficient of 
Status Status Status Multiple Correlation 
.09 —.17 50 .49 





These findings supported the results 
given above. The predictive power of 
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economic status (8 =.09) and fam- 
ily status (8 ==.17) was very low, 
and the predictive power of ethnic 
status was high (8 =.50). 


The use of social area analysis has 
focused attention on three dimensions 
which traditionally have been consid- 
ered important in the study of 
juvenile delinquency. Thus, this study 
is a logical extension of the research 
by sociologists such as Shaw and 
Lander. In addition, the findings 
should serve to demonstrate the utility 
of social area analysis for the study 
of phenomena such as delinquency. 
The typology probably can be used 
effectively as a sample survey device 
to study attitudes and values of delin- 
quency areas, much in the same way 
it has been used to study neighboring 
(5) and informal participation. (1) 
Perhaps in this way some of the 
methodological problems arising from 
the use of official definitions of delin- 
quency can be avoided. 
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Recent organizational studies of 
American prisons have suggested that 
the specific kind of administrative 
organization necessary for achieve- 
ment of a prison’s functions calls 
forth specific kinds of responses 
among inmates. We shall summarize 
four types of observation which have 
been made of American prisons and 
prisoners and then shall attempt to 
determine the extent to which the rel- 
evant conditions can be observed in 
Soviet correctional labor camps. 


First, both the objectives of a prison 
and the limited means for achieving 
the objectives are determined by au- 
thority outside the institution. The 
American prison administrator is 
admonished to control inmates, 
among other things, but he is limited 
in what he can do with or for inmates 
by the values of his society and, es- 
pecially, by the values of persons and 





groups having special interests in the 
prison. (23, 24, 25) For example, he 
cannot keep all inmates in solitary 
confinement, and he must not openly 
turn administration of the institution 
Over to inmates, even if such measures 
will efficiently control the prisoners. 
He is responsible to external authority 
for keeping prisoners secure, quiet, 
and productive; but he also is respon- 
sible to external authority for hand- 
ling them humanely. Although he is 
admonished to rehabilitate inmates, 
his over-all success as an administrator 
is measured principally by the degree 
to which “trouble” is absent in his 
institution. 


Second, two principal kinds of re- 
lationship appear among prisoners. 
First, the majority of inmates live in 
social conditions which have been 
termed anomie, unorganization, in- 
dividualism, and “pluralistic ignor- 





ance.” (7) Cloward, for example, has 
shown that the history of imprison- 
ment in America is the history of at- 
tempts to substitute psychological 
solitary confinement for the physical 
solitary confinement characterizing 
the early Pennsylvania institutions. 
Thus, “incentives” such as parole, 
“good time” allowances, and “priv- 
ileges” of various sorts, including the 
privilege of participating in rehabili- 
tative aspects of a prison’s program, 
are administered as rewards to in- 
mates who heed the administrators’ 
admonition to “do your own time.” 
(6) It is principally by general tech- 
niques of this kind that the prison is 
maintained as an autocracy. (26) 
Second, there are strong tendencies 
toward organization and interdepend- 
ence among inmates. As McCleery has 
said: 

Whatever the philosophy of prison 
government, there will be leaders in the 
inmate community. There will be social 
structure, status patterns, prestige sym- 
bols, social controls, and a “code” of 
social relationships. There will be inter- 
ests, social pressures, patterns of com- 
munication, and mechanisms for the re- 
lease of tension. There will be attitudes, 
values, and beliefs peculiar to the situa- 
tion of the group. (19) 


Leaders of various types includ- 
ing “right guys” or “real men,” and 
“politicians” or “merchants,” and 
“gorillas” or “toughs” emerge. (13, 
27, 31) These elites, who ordinarily 
are the least improvable offenders 
(28), attempt to enforce a code 
which puts emphasis upon being an 
astute criminal, upon maintaining so- 
cial distance from the guards and other 
employees, and upon inmate soli- 


darity. (33) 


Third, both the conditions of 


anomie and the conditions of organ- 
ization existing among inmates are 
functions of the goals assigned to 
prison administrators for accomplish- 
ment. Specifically, each is useful to 
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prison administrators, who must at 
least (a) maintain a secure institu- 
tion characterized by a minimum 
amount of violence and no escapes, 
and (b) accomplish production, 
housekeeping, and maintenance 
tasks.* First, if inmates are kept psy- 
chologically isolated and unorganized 
the probabilities of revolt, riot, or 
other collective action which would 
endanger security are minimized. 
Second, and more significantly, gen- 
eral control is maximized if a few in- 
mates are permitted to dominate the 
many. Since complete isolation is im- 
possible when prisoners outnumber 
employees, inmate leaders must be 
used to get work tasks performed and 
to maintain a quiet, secure institution. 
As Cloward has said, “Stability de- 
pends upon reciprocal adjustments 
between the formal and inmate sys- 
tems.” (6, p. 32) While rules for em- 
ployees always emphasize maintaining 
social distance with inmates, a prison 
cannot operate unless such rules are 
violated. (30) McCorkle and Korn 
drew the following conclusion from 
their study of the prison as a rehabili- 
tative institution: “Prison officials 
have generally tended to use the in- 
mate power structure as an aid in 
prison administration and the main- 
tenance of good order.” (21) Thus, 
inmate leaders operate in such a 





*Because there is a problem of concealed 
unemployment, work in American prisons 
tends to be ritualistic and “‘busy work,” 
but it is an important ritual. One of the 
most serious inmate offenses in any prison 
is “refusal to work.” There are three prin- 
cipal kinds of reasons for insisting on 
efficiency in ritualistic work: theological — 
good, honest work is morally rejuvenating; 
political — hard labor is what inmates 
deserve; institutional — inmates cannot be 
permitted to exercise initiative and defy 
authority. Moreover, there are maintenance 
ahd housekeeping tasks which must be 
performed by the inmates of any prison, 
and failure of inmates to cooperate in their 
accomplishment could only result in serious 
disorders. 
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manner that the important adminis- 
trative task of maintaining a quiet in- 
stitution is at least indirectly sup- 
ported, rather than subverted. For 
example, the values and type of organ- 
ization which inmate elites attempt 
to maintain are to a large degree sys- 
tems for exploiting fellow-captives, a 
condition attended by control and re- 
pression of inmates by inmates rather 
than by administrators. (31) Mc- 
Cleery has summarized the relation- 
ship between administrative organiza- 
tion and inmate organization in the 
following terms: 


The processes by which the formal 
hierarchy is sustained create the condi- 
tions for a parallel hierarchy in the in- 
mate community. Exploitive and au- 
thoritarian inmate leaders may be re- 
moved to segregation, but others rise 
to fill their place because their role is 
necessary in the situation. (20) 


Fourth, both the conditions of 
anomie and of organization among 
prisoners exist under conditions in 
which inmates are systematically de- 
prived, either physically or psycholo- 
gically. On the one hand, a scarcity of 
goods desired by all inmates induces 
competition for these goods, thus 
creating jealousy, suspiciousness, mis- 
trust, and other indices of anomie 
among inmates. Further, in order to 
gain special advantage Or to minimize 
unfair competition, individual in- 
mates will cooperate with the admin- 
istrators rather than with each other. 
On the other hand, judicious distribu- 
tion of goods in short supply, includ- 
ing measures of freedom and symbols 
of power and status, enables adminis- 
trators to enlist the aid of certain in- 
mates in the task of controlling other 
inmates. In return for some of the 
scarce goods, usually called “favors,” 
inmate leaders control the bulk of 
other inmates. Sykes has made the fol- 
lowing observation of these conse- 
quences of deprivation: 


Far from being a prison community, 
men in prison tend to react as individ- 
uals and refuse to suspend their intra- 
mural conflict when confronting the 
enemy, the prison officials. Those who 
dominate others are viewed with a 
mingled fear, hatred, and envy; and 
the few who manage to retreat into 
solidarity may well be penalized in the 
struggle to evade the poverty-stricken 
existence — both material and im- 
material — prescribed by the institu- 
tion. (31, p. 137) 


Although the relationship of inter- 
dependence between staff and inmates 
ordinarily is not a consequence of ex- 
plicit administrative policy, it proba- 
bly is one of the principal techniques 
for control in American prisons.* 
Guards who are officially limited in 
the use of force and even in the use 
of conduct reports (it is a “poor 
guard” who cannot “lead” his men 
without frequent resort to the dis- 
ciplinary court) unofficially grant 
special privileges, usually involving 
rule-violation, to certain inmates in 
return for their general cooperation. 


Numerous institutional practices 
point to this system of reciprocal ad- 
justment. For example, the code 
which inmate leaders try to enforce 
contains an admonition to “do your 
own time,” an exact counterpart of 
the officials’ admonitions in this re- 
spect. Inmate leaders who enforce 
this admonition are, in enforcing it, 
not heeding it. The code, in this con- 
nection at least, is a system used by 
the leaders to protect their own posi- 
tions of power. And, since enforce- 
ment of the admonition by leaders 
implies conditions of isolation among 
the bulk of the inmates, thus making 
them easier to control, it is tacitly 
approved by the administration. Sim- 
ilarly, inmate leaders ostracize and in 





*Students of bureaucracy maintain that 
every organization displays a discrepancy 
between its stated purposes and the objec- 
tive consequences of its functionaries’ ac- 
tions. (29) 








other ways punish inmates who 
“bring heat” to a whole crew of in- 
mates by consistently violating admin- 
istrative rules designed to insure that 
all inmates are “treated equally.” 
Thus, an inmate who steals coffee 
from the kitchen in such a way that 
the administrators are stimulated to 
guard the coffee carefully and to en- 
force the rule that no inmates shall 
have extra coffee cannot be popular 
among inmate leaders. Such behavior 
destroys the coffee-stealing privileges 
of the leaders, who are likely to have 
an implicit agreement with guards 
that they will be allowed to steal a 
little coffee in return for cooperation 
in the accomplishment of necessary 
work and custodial tasks. In this way 
inmate leaders who admonish inmates 
not to bring heat are supporting ad- 
ministrative rules against stealing but, 
at the same time, are protecting their 
own privileged positions. By the same 
token, an inmate who attacks a guard 
cannot be popular with inmate leaders 
who know that their peace and secur- 
ity depends upon the good will of 
guards in general and the guar? who 
is attacked in particular. 


SOVIET CORRECTIVE LABOR CAMPS 


These four sets of observations 
suggest that the conditions necessary 
for control of American prisoners in- 
clude (a) a condition of anomie or 
individualism among the large major- 
ity of the inmates and (b) organiza- 
tional alliances between administra- 
tors and prisoners. They also suggest 
that it is the administrative conditions 
necessary for accomplishment of pro- 
duction and maintenance tasks and of 
security which call forth these two 
forms of relationship among inmates. 
It follows that all prisons having these 
goals should exhibit the same forms. 
While prisons can vary in the degree 
to which the forms are present (so 
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that there may be less anomie or less 
corruption of authority in some pris- 
ons than in others), they cannot be 
eliminated as long as the production 
and custodial functions remain un- 
changed. Variation in the degree to 
which the two forms are present de- 
pends, then, upon the functions which 
a society assigns to its prisons and the 
limits it sets to the means which can 
be used for their accomplishment. 


With these points in mind we have 
explored, in a tentative and somewhat 
necessarily haphazard way, the nature 
of inmate relationships in Soviet cor- 
rective labor camps.* We hypothe- 
sized that camp administrators must 
rely upon the development of both 
anomie and controlled organization 
among inmates if the camps are to 
maintain themselves, and we pre- 
dicted that any differences from 
American prisons would be closely 
linked to the differences in the goals 
and means which Soviet society and 
American society assign to camp and 
prison administrators. 


Directives for camp administrators. 
Since the labor camps perform func- 
tions for the society which maintains 
them, their general form and policies 
must be closely linked with the values 
and goals of the society. There are 
four general strains of Marxist and/or 
Soviet political and economic theory 
which have important implications 
for the kind of correctional institution 
with which we are concerned. 


First, Marxist principles call for a 
specific attitude toward labor. Work is 
a duty and a matter of honor for every 
able-bodied citizen, in accordance 





*The sources of information on the 
camps are necessarily fragmentary. Fur- 
ther, we have no way of assessing bias in 
either official American and _ Russian 


sources or in the unofficial reports by 
Soviet refugees and by Americans who 
have been permitted to visit camps. 
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with the principle “He who does not 
work shall not eat.” Thus, each cit- 
izen is expected to work and to be 
rewarded according to his contribu- 
tion to production. The eighth point 
in Marx and Engel’s ten-point pro- 
gram, as stated in the Communist 
Manifesto, became the basis of the 
communist approach to labor prob- 
lems. This point calls for “equal obli- 
gation of all to work,” and it was 
adopted in the first labor code, 
enacted in 1919. Article I of this code 
declares that “All citizens of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public . . . shall be subject to com- 
pulsory labor.” (16) The 1936 con- 
stitution prescribes in Article 12 the 
following formula: “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his work.” The labor camp di- 
rective stemming from this principle 
is obvious: prisoners must accomplish 
designated work tasks in exchange for 
their subsistence and must be re- 
warded according to the amount of 
work done. It also must be emphasized 
that the corrective labor camps play 
an important part in the total econ- 
omy of the USSR. In 1941 the Chair- 
man of the State Planning Commis- 
sion reported that of the nation’s 
capital investment planned for 1941, 
excluding funds for gold production 
and armament, the NKVD share was 
to be approximately twelve per cent. 
(32) Thus, the agency administering 
the camps is responsible for a con- 
siderable portion of the economic 
goods produced in the nation. (1, 9) 


Second, the Marxian ideology has 
significant implications for a theory 
of crime causation. According to 
Marx, crime is present in non-socialist, 
capitalistic societies because the means 
of production are not owned by the 
working classes. In a society with the 
“proper” economic relationships, i.e., 
where the means of production are 
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owned by the workers, the reasons 
for crime and other social ills will dis- 
appear. Dallin and Nicolaevsky have 
summarized this position as follows: 


To abolish crime it is both necessary 
and sufficient to abolish capitalism. As 
soon as capitalist economy is destroyed 
delinquency will begin to diminish and 
will eventually disappear . . . . In a har- 
monious society (ignorant of crime) 
prisons will be done away with. . . and 
the machinery of coercion, which is the 
essence of the state, will become super- 
fluous. The state will wither away . . 
The source of crime is to be found in 
poverty, hunger, voluntary idleness of 
the rich and involuntary idleness of the 
poor. (8) 


To labor camp administrators this 
view can only mean that criminals are 
not to be punished or blamed for 
their criminality. They are equals, 
and the unfortunate victims of ves- 
tigial capitalistic counter-revolution- 
ary tendencies in the nation. While 
they must be incapacitated so that the 
society is protected from them, the 
work tasks they must perform are not 
punitive; instead, each inmate is to 
be “corrected.” That is, he is to learn 
to contribute to the economy, as he 
should do when he is free. 


Third, the totalitarian nature of the 
Soviet Union has made it necessary to 
define and cope with ideological de- 
viation as well as deviation of the sort 
more traditionally considered as crime. 
Early in the history of the Soviet 
Union both lack of general political 
and economic orthodoxy and real op- 
position to the regime became crimes, 
so that a class of political prisoners 
was created.* This class of offender is 





*In addition, men who violated specific 
economic decrees, such as those stipulating 
procedures to be used in state-owned 
corporations, also became criminals. In 
practice, however, these “economic crim- 
inals” are not differentiated from political 
criminals. Because of the close integration 
of things economic and political, both 
groups are classed as “political criminals.” 
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carefully differentiated from “ordinary 
criminals,” whose existence is be- 
lieved to be temporary, since they will 
disappear with the development of 
the new society. The “politicals,” then, 
constitute the main problem of devia- 
tion. 


To labor camp administrators, this 
differentiation between political crim- 
inals and ordinary criminals is a direc- 
tive to isolate and control the danger- 
ous counter-revolutionaries who have 
threatened the whole politicai-econ- 
omic system. Within the camps, as 
within the total society, it is extremely 
important that these deviants be pre- 
vented from joining forces. 


Fourth, the need for political or- 
thodoxy is so great that democratic 
rights of due process cannot be 
tolerated in the criminal law pro- 
cedure. During the early twenties a 
system of arresting and sentencing 
without trial and without legal de- 
fense became part of customary legal 
procedure: 

In the overwhelming majority of cases 
the political prisoners had no public 
trial of any kind. Usually the authorities 
inform the prisoner that he is held as 
having committed an offense under 
article so-and-so; later, he is informed 
that sentence has been passed on him 
under these or other articles of the Crim- 
inal Code. (18, p. 32; 15) 

Consistently, within labor camps 
“just treatment of inmates, in the 
democratic sense of the word, is 
not necessary. As judicial authorities 
do not have to account for conviction 
of those who might be innocent, camp 
officials do not have to account for the 
measures used to control inmates. The 
goals of the institutions — incapacita- 
tion of prisoners and accomplishment 
of work quotas — not the means for 
their accomplishment are the impor- 
tant consideration. 


In sum, these four aspects of a gen- 
eral ideology indicate that all camp 
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inmates should work, that political 
criminals but not ordinary criminals 
should be “blamed” for their offenses, 
and that political criminals should be 
incapacitated by any method whatever. 


THE CREATION OF ANOMIE 


The condition of anomie which 
exists among the bulk of the inmates 
in American prisons is much more 
efficiently established among the polit- 
ical prisoners in the labor camps. The 
procedures used in courts and deten- 
tion institutions, in transit camps, and 
in the correctional labor camps them- 
selves seem to be intentionally and 
rationally designed to maintain indi- 
vidual isolation among the political 
prisoners. (18, pp. 9, 30) 


Detention Processes. Differential 
handling of ordinary criminals and 
political criminals begins in the pris- 
ons, which are used as places of de- 
tention before trial. Following arrest, 
the future inmate of a camp is placed 
in such an institution, where he lives 
in an overcrowded tank while he 
awaits completion of investigation of 
his case, is subjected to numerous in- 
terrogations, and receives his sentence. 
The average stay is from three to 
eight months, but some prisoners re- 
main as long as three years. If his 
crime is a political one he is given no 
reason for his arrest, nor is he asked 
to appear at the trial. He is merely 
informed that the trial has taken place 
and notified of the sentence. Ordinary 
criminals usually are informed of the 
charges against them and often appear 
at the trial. The political prisoner, 
who almost always maintains that his 
arrest was a tragic mistake and be- 
lieves that he will be released once 
the mistake is uncovered, is not 
allowed to communicate with his fam- 
ily or friends, and he can officially 
communicate with prison officials only 
by petition. Ordinary criminals are 
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allowed to send letters and receive 
mail. (22) 


The relative degree of isolation of 
political and ordinary criminals is 
anticipatory of subsequent conditions 
in labor camps. Because he has no 
information regarding the offense of 
which he is accused and, hence, might 
accidently incriminate himself by talk- 
ing, the political remains isolated and 
noncommunicative. He fears that 
spies planted in his cell will report 
any statement he may make and that 
any statement might be used against 
him. He is suspicious of his fellow- 
prisoners and remains socially isolated 
despite the crowded conditions. Com- 
munication between prisoners is 
limited to exchange of neutral, stereo- 
typed remarks centering upon the or- 
ganization and daily activities of the 
prison. Closer relationships develop 
very infrequently and are limited to 
groups of two or three prisoners. 
Even within these small groups, how- 
ever, discussions are limited to neutral 
topics and the trivialities of everyday 
life. There is no general prisoner 
leadership or organization of any 
form in cells occupied by political 
prisoners. 


The Transit Camp. The transit 
camp is an intermediate stage be- 
tween the prison and the corrective 
labor camp. Unlike the prison, it 
usually is divided into two zones, one 
for political prisoners and one for 
ordinary criminals. The physical con- 
ditions and the treatment are much 
harsher in the zone for politicals. By 
design, there is extreme overcrowding 
and correspondingly low levels of 
sanitation and medical care, insuffi- 
cient food, and inactivity. Accord- 
ingly, there is collective apathy, in- 
dividual preoccupation with biolo- 
gical survival, and lack of self- 
identification as a group. Communica- 
tion between prisoners, development 


of informal norms, and friendship 
groups continue to be limited. While 
there is some evidence that friendship 
groups involving more than two or 
three persons develop, the two-or 
three-person group predominates. (22, 
p. 70; 18, p. 87) The main activity 
of these groups is a struggle for exist- 
ence; they do not include active 
resistance or development of norms 
and codes of behavior. 


Correctwe Labor Camps.* Three 
general conditions characterize labor 
camps. First, ordinary criminals and 
political prisoners are carefully dif- 
ferentiated, in accordance with MVD 
policy. The authorities emphasize that 
the ordinary criminals are the mis- 
guided victims of the capitalistic sys- 
tem of the past or, significantly, that 
they became criminals as a result of 
the “counter-revolutionary and treach- 
erous activities” of the political pris- 
oners. As “enemies of the people,” the 
politicals cannot be allowed to con- 
taminate the criminals further and, 
moreover, they are much more dan- 
gerous since their activities strike at 
the ideological roots of the society. 


Second, work tasks are specified in 
minute detail. Even the smallest task 
has its predetermined and carefully- 
computed norm. Special tables state 
the amount of all possible kinds of 
work that an inmate might be re- 
quired to do in a day. For example, 





*Russians refer to camps as “Near” — 


in European Russia, as “Distant” — in 
South and Central Siberia, and as “Re- 
mote” — in the Arctic regions and the far 


Northeast. The materials which follow deal 
primarily with the Chouktskyje camp in 
the “Remote” Kolyma camp complex lo- 
cated at the Northeastern tip of Siberia. 
Inmate relationships in this camp complex 
are not significantly different from those in 
other “remote” camps, and they appear 
to be similar, also, to the relationships in 
the “Distant” and “Near” camps. Larsen 
has recently described “Near” camps. (17) 
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the quotas foresee the number of 
boards a man must plane, the number 
of square meters of ground he must 
clear, how many nails he must drive, 
or what tonnage he must load or un- 
load. The norms are very high; even 
an exceptionally strong laborer has 
difficulty in meeting them. 


Third, food rations are distributed 
according to the kind and amount of 
work done. Categories of rations in- 
clude “shock worker,” “special,” 
“premium,” “normal labor,’ “hos- 
pital,” “reduced,” “punishment,” and 
“confinement.” Food is not in short 
supply, but it is officially used as a 
special weapon to spur productivity. 
That is, adequate diets are given only 
as rewards for productivity, in the 
literal sense of Marxian ideology. 
Rations can be drastically reduced, for 
camp administrators are not held re- 
sponsible for the deaths of inmates 
from accidents, malnutrition, or ill- 
ness. 


Political criminals (called “kontri- 
kis,” an abbreviation of the word for 
counter-revolutionary ) remain as het- 
erogeneous and highly individualistic 
in the correctional labor camps. They 
are characterized either by a kind of 
apathy and affectlessness or by conflict 
with fellow-inmates, conditions which 
approach two different conceptions of 
an ideal-type state of anomie — the 
absolute cessation of activity or a war 
of all against all. Like the earlier re- 
ports by former inmates of Nazi 
camps, most personal accounts by for- 
mer political prisoners indicate apathy 
by noting the occasional suicides, the 
failure of suicides to retaliate against 
the administrators before destroying 
themselves, the docile manner with 
which politicals accept manipulation 
of food rations and general domina- 
tion by criminals, and, generally, the 
failure to fight back. Reports: of 


vicious fighting for food are common. 
There are six principal conditions 
which stimulate this state of anomie. 


First, the conditions under which 
the politicals must live creates a situa- 
tion in which “survival of the fittest” 
takes on a literal meaning. For ideo- 
logical reasons, inmates are classified 
according to the kind of offense as 
well as according to the kind and 
amount of work they are able to do. 
As we have indicated, political pris- 
oners officially constitute the lowest 
stratum of camp society and are, con- 
sequently, allotted the lowest levels of 
food, housing, and medical care. (11) 
A frequent saying among thm — 
“You die today and I will live to- 
morrow” — depicts their apathy and 
disinterest in the fate of their fellow- 
inmates and their basic pre-occupa- 
tion with individual survival.* 


Second, political prisoners come 
from all walks of life and their ranks 
include peasants, intelligentsia, work- 
ers, government officials, technicians, 
and politicians. Many are men who 
had positions of power and prestige 
but who failed to meet production 
quotas, had associates or blood rela- 
tives who were arrested, or who sim- 
ply had been “informed” upon. De- 
spite official dogma regarding classless- 
ness in the society, these men are 
aware of their previous positions and 
attempt to retain some of the social 
distance and reserve characteristic of 
their social standing before arrest. 


Third, the conditions of arrest and 
trial make the politicals suspicious of 
each other. Almost all insist that they 
are not guilty and that in their case 





*Such conditions produced similar re- 
sponses in Nazi concentration camp 


prisoners. Bettleheim has described the 
response as “regression,” Bloch as “de- 
socialization,” and Bondy as a “depraving 
effect.” (3, 4, 5) 
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imprisonment is a tragic mistake. But 
they do not necessarily accept each 
other’s claims of innocence. Rather, 
as “good citizens” they accept the 
proposition that political deviation is 
not to be tolerated, and they suspect 
other inmates of being guilty. For that 
reason, each inmate refuses to asso- 
ciate with other inmates lest he in his 
innocence be contaminated. In Garfin- 
kel’s terms, this would indicate that 
the official “ceremony” designed to de- 
grade the status of the politically un- 
orthodox had been successful. In such 
ceremonies the condemned person be- 
comes a mew person who is the 
essence of a lower species, and this 
new identity is defined as what, “after 
all,” he was all along. (12) 


Fourth, deeply inculcated fear of 
disobedience is combined with hope 
that isolation from politicals and ex- 
pressed hatred of them, in conformity 
to Soviet ideology, may be noticed by 
camp officials and rewarded with in- 
creased rations or even reduction of 
sentence. Kontrikis identify with the 
officials and resist involvement in any 
prisoner organization which might in 
any way be interpreted to mean that 
they are not on the officials’ side. 
Moreover, they are never permitted to 
know if they actually are viewed 
favorably by the administration. Pun- 
ishments are imposed and food rations 
are reduced in a manner which ap- 
pears to inmates as absolutely ca- 
pricious. An inmate can only do any- 
thing in the hope that he is con- 
forming; he cannot predict the actions 
of the officials any more than, he be- 
lieves, he could have predicted that 
he would be arrested and confined. 


Fifth, direct measures to minimize 
solidarity are taken by the officials. 
These include shuffling of prisoners, 
restriction of communication, and 
group punishments for the “offenses” 
of individuals. (22, pp. 167-175) 
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Sixth, as we shall discuss later, 
development of leadership among 
political prisoners is feared and de- 
plored by ordinary criminals as well 
as by officials. Although in any camp 
the politicals are more numerous than 
criminals they are always dominated 
by them. Their numerical strength is 
recognized as a threat, and any tenden- 
cies toward cooperative action among 
them is violently resisted by well- 
organized criminals who sense that 
such organization might both deprive 
them of food and threaten their posi- 
tions of dominance.* 


THE CREATION OF SUPPORTING 
PRISONER LEADERSHIP 


Paradoxically, ordinary prisoners 
are much more of a threat to an ad- 
ministrator’s political position than 
are political prisoners. First, any strike 
or riot among them is likely to be 
attributed to “counter-revolutionary 
influences,” and the existence of such 
influences in a camp obviously reflects 
on the administrator's efficiency. (18, 
pp. 205-206) Second, ordinary crim- 
inals are sent to camps for “correc- 
tion,” not punishment, and the ideo- 
logy which insists that the institutions 
are correctional camps rather than 





*Shortly after Stalin’s death and intro- 
duction of “collective leadership” in the 
Soviet Union, political prisoners in the 
Vorkuta camp complex did riot. Stalin 
was closely identified with Soviet terror, 
and when the news of his death reached 
the camp, inmates interpreted it as an 
indication that the camp system would 
be abolished or greatly modified. In 1954 
and 1955 amnesty for certain categories 
of prisoners was announced, but these 
were principally political gestures, for the 
Soviet economy continued to depend upon 
production in the camps. The politicals 
apparently rioted to call the new leaders’ 
attention to their continued incarceration. 
The ordinary criminals in the camp op- 
posed amnesty, sided with the adminis- 
tration, and were instrumental in stop- 
ping the riot. (9) 





concentration camps* could not 
logically be maintained if external 
authorities were informed that 
ordinary criminals were required to 
live under the conditions which we 
have described as existing for political 
prisoners. Third, ordinary criminals 
maintain connections with persons 
outside the institution. They send and 
receive mail and usually return to 
their home communities after release. 
Political prisoners, by way of contrast, 
are isolated from the outside world. 
Even when they are released from 
camp they usually remain in the small 
communities which have grown up 
around the camps; those friends and 
relatives who have not been liquidated 
as a consequence of the inmate’s pol- 
itical defection would surely be con- 
taminated if they accepted him after he 
had completed his sentence. Although 
many ordinary criminals prefer to re- 
main in the camp area and work in 
camp enterprises as free men after 
they are released, they are relatively 
free to establish political connections 
and to “inform” on any camp officials 
who might handle them as if they 
were no different from the counter- 
revolutionaries. 


Moreover, ordinary criminals are 
more difficult to control than political 
prisoners. As in America, many of 
them have served time previously in 
other institutions; they know prisons 
and maintain criminalistic values. In 
the early days of incarceration they find 
friends or friends of friends from the 
outside, and even if a man is unknown 
the content and accuracy of his stories 
can be checked by inmate leaders. 
Lipper reports that in some instances 





*The use of the term “concentration 
camp” is forbidden in the USSR; camps 
are referred to as “I.T.L.,” an abbrevia- 
tion of the Russian term for corrective 
labor camp. For an official statement on 
the policy for correcting and reforming 
criminals, see (10). 
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the acceptance of new criminals by 
oldtimers is posponed for more than a 
year, until the arrival of new inmates 
who are able to identify and “clear” 
the criminals in question. (18, pp. 
147-148) Thus, the potential for re- 
volt is ever-present among the ordi- 
nary criminals, for many of them are 
bound together by friendships, work- 
ing alliances, and a _ criminalistic 
ideology. 


The administrators’ solution to the 
problem posed by this threat takes a 
form quite different from the one 
used to solve the problem of control- 
ling the politicals. Where a condition 
of anomie can be used effectively to 
control the mass of inmates, if work 
quotas are to be accomplished and if 
the conditions of anomie are to be 
maintained, some proportion of the 
inmates must be motivated to assist 
the administrators. In the corrective 
labor camps this is done in two prin- 
cipal ways — by officially giving in- 
mates administrative jobs such as 
guard and clerk, and by officially pro- 
moting inmate leadership which in- 
directly achieves the custodial and 
work tasks assigned to the administra- 
tors for accomplishment. In both in- 
stances the collaboration is with ordi- 
nary criminals — they are not polit- 
ically contaminated, they will exploit 
their fellow captives, and their co- 
operation can be “bought.” 


Administrative Employment. In all 
camps, certain criminals are an inte- 
gral part of the administrative organ- 
ization. Camp personnel is divided 
into so-called “basic personnel” (di- 
rectly under the administration of the 
MVD personnel department), free 
hired personnel under the adminis- 
tration of the warden, and the pris- 
oners employed at the lower levels of 
administration. (2) In addition, all 
ordinary criminals are granted scales 
of living which are higher than those 
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of politicals, and this giyes them phys- 
ical strength to poo politicals. As 
indicated previously, |administrators 
emphasize that the ordinary criminals 
are the misguided victims of the 
capitalistic system of the past, or that 
they became criminals as a result of 
the counter-revolutionary activities of 
the political prisoners. Since, then, 
ordinary criminals are politically un- 
contaminated, it is logical and efficient 
to utilize them in the official adminis- 
trative system for repressing politicals. 
Further, inmate employees can be re- 
lied upon to maintain a state of 
anomie among the politicals and the 
bulk of the criminals, for only by 
doing so can they achieve relatively 
good food, warm clothing, and com- 
fortable quarters — in many instances 
superior to the conditions of living 
prior to incarceration. 


Interdependence of Administration 
and Inmate Leaders. The fact that 
ordinary criminals are given official 
power over politicals, and that some 
ordinary criminals are hired as guards, 
foremen, and clerks, and thus are 
given official power even over other 
ordinary criminals suggests that such 
“informal” leadership as exists among 
ordinary criminals would also be di- 
rectly supportive of administrative 
aims. This seems to be the case. Clique 
leaders are called “zhulicks,” a term 
which literally means “criminal.” Al- 
though they are not employees, these 
men are officially granted the power 
to control other inmates, including the 
criminal employees. They engage in 
many activities which seem to be anti- 
administration in emphasis, including 
participation in a grapevine, manipu- 
lation of work-norms, and other activ- 
ities aimed at taking the edge off the 
harsh, restrictive, prison routine 
which, even for ordinary criminals, is 
abominable by American standards. 
But these activities do not involve 


political prisoners, and only a handful 
of ordinary criminals are included. 
The activities seem to be officially- 
supported because they are exploitive 
and create anomie. 


The relationship between adminis- 
trators and clique leaders is seen in 
the special way the term “zhulick” is 
used in camps. The word is used in 
reference only to men who have a 
well-developed “blat,” the name given 
to a network of acquaintances and offi- 
cial “connections” with administra- 
tive, security, and technical officials of 
the camp. This chain of connections 
insures help and assistance in violat- 
ing rules as well as immunity from 
punishment for rule-violation, and it 
enables the leaders to exploit other in- 
mates. All prisoners, and especially 
the politicals, are aware that con- 
formity to clique leaders’ demands is 
as important to their individual wel- 
fare as is conformity to the formal 
rules issued by camp officials. The de- 
mands made by the leaders, in turn, 
help the administrators. 


Zhulicks are the camp aristocrats. 
In American prison argot, they are 
“coughs” or “gorillas,” rather than 
“right guys” or “politicians.” Each is 
permitted to govern a specified area 
occupied by political prisoners, and 
each has a following among ordinary 
criminals. They form close alliances 
with each other, develop and enforce 
rules of behavior, settle differences 
among clique members, and mediate 
inter-group conflicts. They serve as 
spokesmen for prisoners in dealings 
with the administration. They also en- 
force conformity to an “inmate code” 
which is individualistic and serves to 
erect barriers against interference 
with the leaders’ power by other in- 
mates. A basic tenet in the code is 
that prisoners must not use official 
channels to gain an advantage over 
other inmates, which is precisely what 
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the leaders do. Emphasis is placed on 
the importance of loyalty to the 
leaders, and this includes doing one’s 
own time, looking out for criminals 
in criminal-administrative and crim- 
inal-political relations, and not per- 
mitting “outside” criteria, such as 
prior political position, to be used 
in the determination of power, pres- 
tige, and special privileges. Each of 
these is necessary to maintenance of 
organizational status quo; when they 
exist, few inmates can_ seriously 
threaten the power positions of the 
leaders. The principal weapons for 
enforcing the code are ostracism and 
corporal punishments. A most ef- 
fective technique for maintaining 
loyalty is manipulation of work per- 
formance. A disloyal prisoner can be 
prevented from filling his work 
norms, or his work records can be 
altered, so that he loses his eligibility 
for part of his food ration. If ex- 
tended, this is capital punishment, for 
the offender starves to death. 


Significantly, the conditions pro- 
moted by the zhulicks are functionally 
important to the achievement of se- 
curity and the camp's over-all work 
quotas. They are entirely consistent 
with official camp policy. For example, 
as good citizens officials must con- 
ceive of criminals as “better men” 
than politicals; accordingly, clique 
leaders are given power to exploit 
political prisoners. This exploitation, 
in turn, becomes a system for pro- 
moting anomie and, thus, for prevent- 
ing any serious challenge to either 
the administrators’ or the leaders’ 
power. Similarly, the official doctrine 
that criminals are equals who are 
to be controlled but, at the same time, 
worked and “corrected” poses prob- 
lems which can be solved by award- 
ing power to the “toughs.” As these 
leaders enforce the conditions of 
equality they gain special privileges 
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and protect the camp from organized 
resistance on the part of ordinary 
criminals. Once they have been 
awarded special privileges they, like 
administrators, have a vested interest 
in interpreting “equality” to mean 
that no inmate, criminal or political, 
shall use his outside status or political 
connections to gain special privileges 
in camp. If special privileges and 
power were awarded on the basis of 
extra-institutional status criteria, the 
result would be chaotic dethroning of 
inmate leaders at frequent intervals 
and, consequently, destruction of co- 
operative alliances between leaders 
and administrators. Administrators 
desire a system characterized by 
anomie, and this system is maintained 
by stable alliances with a relatively 
small number of criminals. Any 
threat of a strike or other collective 
protest is averted by according power 
to men who have vested interests in 
maintaining a quiet routine. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The relationships among inmates 
and between inmates and officials in 
Soviet correctional labor camps are 
very similar to those in American 
prisons. In the Soviet camps as in 
American prisons these relationships 
stem from the custodial and produc- 
tive tasks which the institution per- 
forms for the society. The principal 
differences from American prisons are 
almost all linked to the greater need 
for inmate labors and to the practice 
of officially designating political pris- 
oners as a Class to be dominated and 
exploited. The ideology which makes 
politicals responsible for the crimes 
of others and which rates political 
orthodoxy above due process of law 
directs administrators to control polit- 
icals by any means short of those 
which will interfere with work 


quotas, such as solitary confinement 
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for all. Because extreme deprivation 
and use of one group of prisoners to 
control others are sanctioned by his 
society, the correctional labor camp 
administrator is able to maintain both 
conditions of anomie and an inmate 
organization which give him an extra- 
ordinary degree of control. 
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The purpose of this paper is to ex- 
amine certain of the persistent effects 
of internment on survivors of the 
Nazi concentration camps. The point 
of departure which we shall propose 
and the hypotheses emerging from 
it are concerned with some of these 
effects over time, specifically over a 
five-year period after liberation. Doc- 
umentation of the excesses of cruelty 


*The author is indebted to Professor 
Louis Guttman for his advice and helpful 
criticism in the preparation of this paper. 


to which internees were subjected 
(3) provides a basis for assuming 
that the experience was traumatic, 
and that its after-effects would be 
likely to persist over time. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a person emerging 
from such a set of experiences with- 
out certain scars of a psychological 
nature; some of these would tend to 
be- of a relatively ephemeral sort, 
while others might be more firmly 
entrenched in the individual’s be- 
havior patterns. It is the latter which 

















interest us here. The major problem 
on which we shall focus concerns 


survivors’ responses to additional 
strains to which they are subjected 
in the process of adjustment to the 
society in which they are resettling. 
In a broader sense, the problem may 
be said to concern the role of a major 
traumatic experience in conditioning 
the response to other, relatively 
minor, strains which the individual 
later suffers. 


Most of the studies carried out to 
date on this general subject have fo- 
cused on the more immediate reac- 
tions to the trauma of the concentra- 
tion camp: they have been written in 
retrospect by survivors (2), or im- 
mediately after liberation in the tem- 
porary camps that were set up to ac- 
commodate survivors on the spot 
(10), or in displaced persons camps 
in Europe. (7) The present study is 
interested in the effects of the con- 
centration camp experience over a 
longer time perspective. In addition, 
the subjects of the present study, 
while not permanently resettled, were 
at least located in the country of per- 
manent settlement, at a temporary 
transit point in that process. Although 
still living in a camp, the immigrant 
has at last reached the security of 
his overall destination. Though ar- 
rangements for employment and 
housing involve obstacles yet to be 
overcome, these long awaited goals 
are at least in sight. 


The data are drawn from a study 
of attitudes and are not based on 
clinical techniques.* Nevertheless, it 
will be seen that considerable insight 


* Data were gathered as part of a wider 
study of a sample of some 2,0co immi- 
grants who arrived in Israel in 1949-50 
and were interviewed by the Israel Insti- 
tute of Applied Social Research while 
still in the temporary immigrant camps. 
Interviews were carried out in subjects’ 
native language. 
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can be gained into certain questions 
of personality structure as well. Since 
our findings are based purely on a 
population of Jewish subjects, there 
is no way of knowing whether they 
may be peculiar to members of that 
group. Grygier and Friedman have 
both pointed, for example, to the 
high level of guilt feelings prevalent 
among Jewish survivors most of 
whose family and friends were killed 
while they alone escaped. (7, pp. 200- 
201; 6, pp. 603-604) This finding is 
not testable within the context of our 
study. At the same time, certain other 
findings of research in this area, such 
as those concerning the effect of the 
concentration camp experience on 
basic traits of personality, on the de- 
velopment of distrust and suspicion 
toward others, on men as compared 
to women, etc., could be subjected 
to empirical test and the results will 
be reported later in this paper. 


The response to strain will be ob- 
served in terms of the individual’s 
optimism or pessimism with respect 
to his personal future. Without con- 
sidering, for the moment, the impli- 
cations of additional strains in con- 
ditioning the response, what may be 
said of the relative optimism or pes- 
simism of people who have under- 
gone such a traumatic experience as 
the Nazi concentration camp and 
come through alive? Grygier has 
shown that men who survived con- 
centration camps are markedly more 
pessimistic in terms of responses to 
the TAT.* (7) Bondy also refers to 
the possible effect of the concentra- 
tion camp on survivors’ optimism as 


* Grygier explains his failure to obtain 
similar results among the women survivors 
by the fact that they may have represented 
a biased group in some sense, since women 
were not picked out at random for intern- 
ment. In the present population of Jews 
this selective factor would not be expected 
to operate. 
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to the future. (4) However, neither 
of these investigators was able to 
gain much of a time perspective on his 
subjects’ orientation toward the fu- 
ture. Bondy’s observations were car- 
ried out in the concentration camp 
itself and Grygier’s study took place 
in the D. P. camps within a year 
after liberation. Nevertheless, it may 
be suggested that one of the persis- 
tent effdcts of this experience would 
be a more pessimistic outlook toward 
the future. Thus, the first hypothesis, 
referring only to persons who are not 
subject to additional strain, proposes 
that the experience of extreme threat 
and terror would be likely to reduce 
confidence in the rewards which the 
future is likely to bring. Regardless 
of the extent to which survivors are 
capable of repressing memories of 
painful experiences, a certain residue 
of pessimism would seem likely to 
remain. Needless to say, the level of 
optimism jis also a function of the 
experiences and relative frustrations 
which the individual has met during 
the five years which have intervened 
after liberation. Unfortunately, our 
data do not provide any systematic 
information on this subject. In any 
case, what we are proposing here is 
that concentration-camp survivors 
who are currently enjoying a situation 
of relatively little or no strain will 
nevertheless display a more pessimis- 
tic future-orientation than a control 
population which is under similarly 
favorable conditions. 


The second hypothesis is concerned 
with the effect of the concentration 
camp experience on the individual’s 
response to certain strains in the en- 
vironment. Some of these strains may 
be viewed as unique to the immigrant 
by virtue of his need to adjust to a 
new society; others are of the species 
that are met by all people in the 
course of adapting themselves to the 


exigencies and demands of any social 
system. It goes without saying that 
the severity of these strains, in terms 
of the pressures on the individual and 
the sanctions implied for him, is far 
less than that imposed by the con- 
centration camp. There is ample evi- 
dence that the barbarity and cruelty 
of the Nazi concentration camp were 
of the most excessive variety, so that 
it would be difficult to imagine per- 
sons being subjected to more severe 
forms of physical or psychological 
strain. (5; 2, pp. 417-419; 3) The 
tundamental question may therefore 
be formulated as follows: How does 
the experience of an extremely se- 
vere strain, ie, the concentration 
camp, affect response to later strains 
of relatively less severity? 


It may be seen that, formulated in 
this manner, the problem is relevant, 
on the one hand, to general problems 
of long-term reaction to trauma, and, 
on the other, to the more specific 
problems of immigrant adjustment 
which structurally involves certain 
strains of adaptation over and above 
those present in a non-immigrant 
population. In the present study of an 
immigrant population, it is impossi- 
ble to separate out these two prob- 
lems systematically, and strictly speak- 
ing we can only draw inferences to 
the latter problem. The general reac- 
tion to trauma could be studied sys- 
tematically only in a situation where 
concentration-camp survivors resettled 
in their countries of origin, thus eli- 
minating immigration as a relevant 
variable. Despite this apparent limita- 
tion, it is our feeling that this study 
may provide certain fruitful insights 
into the more general problem as well 
as into the specific question of immi- 
grants’ adjustment. 


The hypothesis which we shall pro- 
pose here may be formulated in terms 
of a certain “hardening” to current 
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strain as a result of the severity of the 
concentration-camp experience. We 
would expect concentration-camp 
survivors to be less sensitive to en- 
vironmental strains of various sorts to 
which they are subjected. This does 
not imply the sort of apathy and in- 
difference which have been referred 
to as characteristic of D. P.’s. (10, p. 
62; 12) What it does suggest is that, 
while persons who did not experience 
the Nazi concentration camp would 
be sensitive to new strain and react 
to it in One manner or another, con- 
centration-camp survivors would be 
less sensitive to the same new strain 
and, although their reaction might 
be qualitatively similar, it would tend 
to be less extreme. We are not pro- 
posing that the camp trauma immu- 
nized its survivors to strain, but mere- 
ly that it “hardened” them. 


Such a theory is based on an as- 
sumption that continued exposure to 
extreme forms of threat and punish- 
ment causes the individual to build 
up certain mechanisms of defense 
which tend to insulate him from the 
vicissitudes of subsequent threatening 
experiences. These may take the form 
of a distinction between life in the 
camp and “real” life outside, referred 
to by Bettleheim as characteristic of 
newly arrived concentration camp 
prisoners. (2, p. 432) In the case 
described by Bondy, they took the 
form of a heightened in-group orien- 
tation of a youth group that had come 
to the camp together. (4) Whatever 
the form of the particular mechanism 
involved, its purpose would seem be 
to insulate the individual as much as 
possible from the surrounding threat. 
What our hypothesis proposes is that 
a certain measure of this insulation — 
it is difficult to estimate just how 
much — is carried over by concentra- 
tion-camp survivors to situations of 
lesser strain in such a manner that, 
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however different the new strains 
from those experienced in the concen- 
tration camp, the individual will 
nevertheless be less sensitive to them 
than would other persons who had not 
developed such mechanisms of in- 
sulation. This process will be termed 
“hardening.” 


THE HYPOTHESES 


The two hypotheses may now be 
restated as follows: 


1. Among persons who are not 
subject to current strain concentration 
camp survivors will be more pessimis- 
tic with regard to their future than 
persons who were not interned in 
concentration camps. 


2. Concentration camp _ survivors 
are more “hardened,” i.e., less sensitive 
to current situations of strain than are 
persons who were not interned in con- 
centration camps. 


EMPIRICAL PROCEDURE 


The study included 769 immigrants 
of European origin. Of these, 192 re- 
ported that they had been in a Nazi 
concentration camp and 577 stated 
that they had not. The former served 
as the experimental population and 
the latter constituted a control. For 
obvious reasons, immigrants of non- 
European origin were not included in 
the design of the present analysis. 


It is of some interest to compare 
these two populations on certain 
background characteristics which 
might be relevant to the testing of the 
hypotheses. Table 1 compares the two 
groups on sex, age, and education. 


Table 1 indicates that the distribu- 
tion of men and women does not 
differ between the two groups: both 
have somewhat more men that wom- 
en. However, the concentration-camp 
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TABLE 1. 


SOME DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF CONCENTRATION-CAMP 
SURVIVORS AND CONTROL 











POPULATION 
Per cent among: 
Concentration-camp ntrol 
survivors Population 
(N = 192) (N — 577) 
Sex 
Men 56 53 
Women 44 47 
Age 
Under 40 years 61 46 
Over 40 years 39 54 
Education 
Less than 7 grades 38 47 
More than 7 grades 62 53 





survivors are better educated. (P. is 
less than .05) and are younger (P. is 
less than .001) than the control pop- 
ulation. It should be recalled, with 
respect to the latter finding, that 
we are speaking of the adult im- 
migrant population (over 18) and 
are not considering the proportion of 
children in the two populations. Little 
systematic information is available 
concerning the policy of the Nazis in 
confining different age groups to con- 
centration camps, although there is 
reason to believe that by the end of 
the war Jews were interned in a fair- 
ly wholesale manner. In addition, we 
have only incomplete knowledge con- 
cerning the age distribution of the 
Jewish populations in the different 
European countries. It is, therefore, 
somewhat difficult to interpret this 
age differential. However, it is of 
some interest in this context to note 
Friedman’s opinion that survival in 
the concentration camp was not a 
matter of biological fitness but mostly 
of chance. (6, p. 604) 


FUTURE ORIENTATION 
DEFINITION AND USE 


Orientation toward the future was 
defined by means of a Guttman’ scale 
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composed of the following questions: 


“Do you think there is a good 
chance that you will get settled in 
the near future?” 


“Do you think things will improve 
for you in the coming years?” 


“Do you think you will be happy 
in Israel?” 


“Do you think conditions in Israel 
will improve in time?” 


The intensity function was used to 
determine a zero point and to divide 
the population into two groups, “op- 
timists” and “pessimists.” (11) This 
variable served a double function in 
the study. First, it was used to test the 
hypothesis concerning the relative 
optimism or pessimism of concen- 
tration-camp survivors as compared 
to the control population. Second, it 
was used as the dependent variable to 
test the second hypothesis concerning 
“hardening” of the concentration- 
camp survivors. The reactions of the 
two populations to various forms of 
strain were observed in terms of their 
optimism-pessimism. This will be- 
come clearer when we have stated 
how we propose to define “harden- 


ing. 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE 
TO STRAIN. 


Four different conditions which are 
conducive to strain were considered. 
We have not attempted to distinguish 
quantitatively or even qualitatively — 
except by general inference — among 
the different types of strain. Although 
there might well be reason to hypo- 
thesize different types of reaction to 
different forms of strain, we shall not 
enter systematically into this prob- 
lem. Our only assumption is that an 
individual subjected to each of the 
given conditions is under more strain 
than a person not so subjected. Since 
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our interest is essentially to observe 
reactions to strain, this rather gross 
procedure would seem to be adequate. 
It will be noted that of the four con- 
ditions, the first three are particularly 
relevant to the status of respondents 
as immigrants. The four are: 


A. Failure to receive any assistance 
in problems of settlement. Respond- 
ents were asked, “Who has helped 
you in your settlement problems?” 
Possible answers included the Jewish 
Agency, the government authorities, 
relatives, friends, the Histadrut Labor 
Federation, a landsmanschaft, the Ar- 
my, etc. Respondents could give more 
than one reply and were free to add 
their own answers. The type of as- 
sistance was not specified, thus per- 
mitting recipients of any sort of help 
to give a positive response. Persons 
who stated that they had received no 
assistance were considered to be under 
more strain than persons who said 
they received help from any source. 
The strain to which persons receiving 
no assistance were subject becomes 
particularly clear when we recall the 
situation of mass immigration to Is- 
rael in 1949-1950, when public and 
private bodies of every variety were 
mobilized to help absorb the new- 
comers. The problems of the situation 
being what they were, it was extreme- 
ly difficult for an individual immi- 
grant to set himself up with a job 
and housing without assistance from 
some public or private group. In ad- 
dition, there was a certain continua- 
tion among the immigrants of the ex- 
pectation noted by Grygier that needs 
of the individual be met by others 
rather than by the immigrant himself. 
(7, p. 149) Under such a norm, the 
individual who is unassisted is parti- 
cularly deprived. 


B. Disappointment with Israel. 
Respondents were presented with the 
following questions: 
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“In comparison to your hopes be- 
fore immigration, what sort of an 
impression does Israel make on 
you?” 


“Were you disappointed in what 
you have seen of Israel?” 


“Are conditions more or less diffi- 
cult than you had been led to ex- 
pect?” 

“Is it more or less difficult to find 
a job than you expected before you 
immigrated?” 


These items were found to define 
a Guttman scale. The population was 
divided into two groups on the basis 
of the intensity function, those “dis- 
appointed” with Israel and those “not 
disappointed.” Our assumption is that 
the “disappointed” group was under 
greater strain than the group “not 
disappointed.” 


It should be recalled, in consider- 
ing the meaning of “disappointment” 
in the present context, that we are 
dealing with immigrants still in the 
temporary transit camps who have 
had relatively little chance to taste 
more normal life in Israel, so that the 
disappointment of which we speak 
should be thought of in terms of the 
initial impression of the country on 
the individual. It should similarly be 
noted that the questions were formu- 
lated in terms of the impression on 
the immigrant of the reality of Israel 
in terms of this expectation before 
arrival. Distortion of recall does not 
act as a disturbant if we keep in mind 
our particular interest in this variable: 
to distinguish between people under 
relatively more and relatively less 
strain. 


C. Length of time in the immi- 
grant camp. Conditions in the immi- 
grant camp were exceedingly difficult 
both from a physical and from a psy- 
chological point of view. There was 
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crowding, lack of privacy, no facilities 
for normal family life. We have as- 
sumed that the longer an immigrant 
was in the transit camp, the more he 
was subject to strain. We have made 
this assumption despite the fact that 
part of the population had had pre- 
vious experience with camp life, not 
only in concentration camps but in 
D. P. camps in Europe. Nevertheless, 
the conditions in the camps in which 
they now found themselves were so 
trying that we felt justified in assum- 
ing that the longer the stay in them, 
the greater the strain — even consi- 
dering previous experience along 
similar lines. Indeed, it will be seen, 
when we present the data, that the 
similarity of the situation in the im- 
migrant camp to previous situations 
experienced by some of these immi- 
grants does appear to play a role in 
structuring their response to this form 
of strain. 


D. Family tension. A set of ques- 
tions concerning intra-family rela- 
tions, with particular reference to 
husbands and wives,* was presented 
to the respondent: 


“Would you say there is more or 
less tension between you and your 
wife/husband than there was be- 
fore you immigrated?” 


“Do you find that your wife/hus- 
band is more irritable than she/he 
was before you immigrated?” 


“Would you say that your wife/ 
husband is as considerate of your 
needs and feelings as she/he was 
before you immigrated?” 


“Do you feel that the difficulties 
which your family has met in im- 
migration and resettlement have 
caused you to increase your esteem 
for your wife/husband?” 


* Unmarried respondents were not asked 
to reply to these questions. 


These items defined a Guttman 
quasi-scale and the population was 
divided into three groups. The inten- 
sity function was not used to dichoto- 
mize this scale because of the shape 
of the distribution: 392 respondents 
gave consistent replies of “no differ- 
ence” to the items defining the scale, 
105 were spread out on scores indicat- 
ing that the situation in the family 
was better than before they immi- 
grated, and 50 were distributed on 
scores indicating that their family re- 
lations were worse than before. The 
rest of the sample (223 persons) did 
not answer these questions, some be- 
cause questions on family were not 
relevant to them and some because of 
refusals. It was decided to trichoto- 
mize this variable, using the “no dif- 
ference” respondents as the middle 
group and the two groups on either 
side of them as characterized by “no 
tension” and “tension,” respectively. 
The group indicating tension in the 
family was assumed to be under the 
most strain. 


It should be noted that of the four 
strain situations defined, three may 
be described as attitudinal (reports of 
failure to receive assistance, disap- 
pointment with Israel, and feeling of 
family tension) while the other 
(length of time in the immigrant 
camp) is more “situational.” We are 
aware of the fact that the three atti- 
tudinal variables are probably strong- 
ly affected by the individual’s per- 
ception of the situation and might 
thus be related to each other. In fact, 
it is entirely possible that these three 
attitudes, as well as the respondent's 
position on the optimism-pessimism 
scale, are a function of a single com- 
mon factor. This problem would not 
apply to the situational variable, 


length of time in the immigrant 
camp, because of its more nearly ob- 
jective nature. However, since we are 
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not interested in the simple relation- 
ship between the strain situations and 
optimism-pessimism, but rather in 
the relative amount of pessimism 
among concentration-camp survivors 
as compared to the controls, the prob- 
lem of the possible single common 
factor does not appear to damage the 
logic of our argument. This will be- 
come clearer when the definition of 
hardening is presented.* 


DEFINITION OF HARDENING 


“Hardening” was defined in terms 
of response to the different strains. 
Response will be measured by means 
of the “future orientation” scale, con- 
sidering the proportions “optimistic” 
and “pessimistic” among the concen- 
tration camp survivors and the control 
population. Generally speaking, we 
would expect strain to induce a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of optimists: on 
the whole, persons subject to strain 
should be more pessimistic about the 
future than persons not subject to 
strain. Operationally, the “hardening” 
hypothesis is that strain will induce 
less of a shift from optimism to pessi- 
mism among concentration-camp sur- 
vivors than it will among persons 
who were not interned in concentra- 
tion camps. In order to test the hypo- 
thesis, a model consisting of four 
populations was set up: the concen- 
tration camp survivors and the con- 
trol group were each divided into 
a group subject to strain and a group 


* It is of some interest to note the role 
played by the concentration-camp experi- 
ence (our major independent variable) in 
conditioning the perception of the situa- 
tion and in particular the attitudinal vari- 
ables used here to define strain. With the 
exception of a somewhat greater sensitivity 
to family tension, concentration-camp sur- 
vivors do not report themselves to be 
under significantly more strain than the 
controls. Thus the strain situations (with 
the exception of family tension) are un- 
related to the independent variable. 
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Proportion Reporting: 
Dis- More 
appoint- than5 Fam- 
No ment monthsin ily 
assistance with immigrant ten- 


received Israel camp sion 





Concentration- 

camp survivors 

(N= 192) 43 45 68 16 
Control 

population 

(N= 577) 4! 41 74 7 





not subject to strain. The proportion 
of optimists in each of the four 
groups is then observed. The hypo- 
thesis is that the difference in the pro- 
portion of optimists between those 
subject to strain and those not sub- 
ject to strain will be smaller among 
the concentration-camp survivors than 
among the controls. The paradigm 
(which will be repeated four times, 
for each of the types of strain) is 
therefore as follows: 








Proportion of 





Optimists 
Concentration-camp survivors 
Subject to strain P; 
P.—P; = dh 
Not subject to strain P» 
Control population 
Subject to strain P; 
P,—P; = d: 


Not subject to strain P, 





If P, — P, = d,, and P, — P, = 
d,, then, for the hypothesis to be con- 
firmed, d, must be less than d,. We 
would expect d, and d, to be positive 
since strain will probably induce pes- 
simism. However, the test of the 
hypothesis requires only that d, — d, 
be positive and significantly greater 
than zero. We shall therefore use a 
one-tailed test of significance. 


This definition of hardening should 
make it clear why the possible exist- 
ence of a single common factor among 
the attitudinal strain situations and op- 
timism-pessimism is not a real source 
of concern to the analysis. The test 
of the hypothesis depends on an ex- 








amination of differences between dif- 
ferences in proportions of optimists 
among groups which have and have 
not been exposed to these strain sit- 
uations. We are therefore not con- 
cerned with what conditions optimism 
among these groups (we have as- 
sumed that strain would probably in- 
duce pessimism) but with the com- 
parative internal structure of the rele- 
vant subgroups with respect to op- 
timism. 


TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 


Table 2 presents the proportions of 
Optimists among persons who, in 
terms of each of the four situations 
defined previously, are under rela- 
tively little strain. The concentration- 
camp survivors and the control popu- 
lation are compared for each of these 
four situations. The first hypothesis 
appears to be confined by the data. 
There is consistently a smaller pro- 
portion of optimists among the con- 
centration camp survivors. The differ- 
ences are significant for the first three 
situations (P is less than .001, P is 
less than .01, and P is less than .001, 
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respectively). In the family-tension 
situation, the number of cases of con- 
centration camp survivors is so small, 
as to make very difficult the appear- 
ance of a significant difference be- 
tween the proportions (P = .12). 
What would seem to be important in 
testing the hypothesis is the consis- 
tent direction of the results. 


TABLE 2. 

OPTIMISM AMONG CONCENTRATION- 
CAMP SURVIVORS AND CONTROL 
POPULATION NOT SUBJECT 
TO STRAIN 








Per cent of 


Situation Optimists N 





Received assistance 
Concentration-camp 


survivors 59 (109) 
Control population 76 (343) 
Not disappointed with Israel 
Concentration-camp 
survivors 60 (106) 
Control population 73 (341) 


Less than 5 months in immigrant camp 
Concentration-camp 
survivors 47 (62) 
Control population 71 (147) 
No tension in family 
Concentration-camp 
survivors 53 (19) 
Control population 67 (85) 





TABLE 3. 


OPTIMISM BY SEX, AGE, AND EDUCATION AMONG CONCENTRATION-CAMP 
SURVIVORS AND CONTROL GROUP NOT SUBJECTED TO STRAIN 








Per cent of Optimists 
A 





ge Education 
Sex Under 40 Over 40 Less than More than 
Situations Men Women years years 7 grades 7 grades 
Received Assistance 
Concentration- 
camp survivors 55 (60) 63 (49) 55 (60) 63 (49) 63 (38) 56 (71) 


Control population 76 (183) 75 (160) 
Not disappointed with Israel 

Concentration- 

camp survivors 57 (56) 58 (53) 

Control population 74 (169) 71 (172) 
Less than five months in immigrant camp 

Concentration- 

camp survivors 45 (36) so (26) 

Control population 71 (78) 71 (69) 
No tension in family 

Concentration- 

camp survivors 47 

Control population 72 


(17) 190 = (2) 
(43) 60 (43) 


74 (153) 77 (189) 76 (154) 76 (188) 


63 (62) 57 (47) 54 (46) 65 (63) 
5 (153) 72 (188) 70 (175) 76 (166) 


~ 


49 (45) 41 (17) 44 (25) 49 (37) 
67 (57) 73 (90) 69 (76) 72 (71) 


45 (11) 62 (8) 60 (10) 44 (9) 
74 (34) 62 (52) 60 (38) 71 (48) 
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It will be recalled that the concen- 
tration-camp survivors were younger 
and better educated than the control 
population, so that age and education 
might possibly account for the differ- 
ences found in Table 2. However, 
when we observe future orientation 
with sex, age, and educational con- 
trols (Table 3), the configuration re- 
mains consistent: concentration-camp 
survivors are systematically less op- 
timistic than the control group. The 
only exceptions occur in the groups 
with no family tension, in which 
again, the number of cases among the 
concentration-camp survivors is too 
small to be reliable. There seems to be 
somewhat of a tendency for younger 
and better educated people to be more 
optimistic than older and less edu- 
cated people, but this trend is not 
entirely consistent. 


Table 4 presents one test of the 
hardening hypothesis: the response to 
failure to receive any assistance in 
problems of settlement. It may be 
seen that while the difference in per- 
centage between those subject to 
strain and those not subject to strain 
is 18 among the concentration camp 
survivors, it is 34 among the controls. 
Such a configuration is in line with the 


TABLE 4. 


OPTIMISM AMONG CONCENTRATION- 
CAMP SURVIVORS AND CONTROL 
POPULATION: Dip AND Dip Nor 

RECEIVE ASSISTANCE 








of significance are limited here by the 
fact that we have a total of only 192 
concentration-camp survivors who 
break into rather small sub-groups 
when divided into those who were 
and were not subjected to strain. 
Therefore, instead of testing for the 
significance of responses to each 
strain situation, we shall view the sit- 
uations as rough replications and test 
for the significance of their combined 
a 


Table 5 shows the response to dis- 
appointment with Israel among the 
two populations. Here the difference 
between those subjected to strain and 
those not subjected to strain is not 
dissimilar for concentration-camp 
survivors and controls: among the 
former a difference of 20 per cent and 
among the latter a difference of 27. 
Nevertheless, the direction is consis- 
tent with our hypothesis, even though 
this test when viewed alone is not 
significant (p = .40). 


TABLE 5. 


OPTIMISM AMONG CONCENTRATION- 
CAMP SURVIVORS AND CONTROL 
POPULATION: DISAPPOINTED 
AND Not DISAPPOINTED 
WITH ISRAEL 














Per cent of 
Optimists N 
Concentration-camp survivors 
No assistance received 41 (83) 
Received assistance 59 (109) 
Control population 
No assistance received 42 (237) 
Assistance received 76 (343) 





hypothesis. Although the difference is 
in the predicted direction, it barely 
reaches significance (t= 1.92). Tests 


Per cent of 
Optimists N 
Concentration-camp survivors 
Disappointed with Israel 40 (86) 
Not disappointed 
with Israel 60 (106) 
Control population 
Disappointed with Israel 46 (236) 
Not disappointed 
with Israel 73 (341) 





* This procedure was suggested to the 
writer by Louis Guttman. The procedure 
is to sum the individual t’s and divide by 
the square root of the number of such ?t’s, 
thus obtaining a pooled t, which is tested 
for significance by a one-tailed test (since 
the direction of all individual tests has 
been predicted). 








Table 6 presents future orientation 
in response to the strain of a pro- 
longed stay in the immigrant transit 
camp. It will be recalled that, of the 
four strain situations defined, this is 
the most nearly objective one. It is 
therefore of particular interest in test- 
ing the hypothesis. The picture which 
emerges is somewhat different from 
the others, although not inconsistent 
with our hypothesis. We find that a 
prolonged stay in the immigrant tran- 
sit camps does result in a smaller pro- 
portion of optimists among the con- 
trol population (d, == .12), but 
among the concentration-camp sur- 
vivors the effect of a longer stay in 
the transit camp seems to have a re- 
verse effect: the proportion of op- 
timists is higher among those who 
have been in the immigrant camp for 
more than five months (d, = 
— .06). It is not clear how to interpret 
this finding, except to say that it is 
fairly small and in no way negates 
the hardening hypothesis. A longer 
stay in the immigrant camp appar- 
ently does not act as a strain for the 
concentration-camp survivors. It may 
be suggested that this configuration 
could be a result of the fact that, of 
the four strain situations observed, 
this one most closely resembles the 
experience of the concentration camp. 
The immigrant camp was somewhat 
like a concentration camp in a super- 
ficial sense: barracks accommodations, 
lack of privacy, little possibility of 
family life, authority excercised by 
persons over which the individual had 
little control, etc. Of course, it goes 
without saying that the all-crucial op- 
pressive quality was entirely absent 
from the immigrant camp situation. 
Nevertheless, there may have been 
enough similarity in the external as- 
pects of the two situations to make 
the concentration-camp _ survivors 
practically immune to the particular 
type of strain induced by a prolonged 
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stay in the immigrant camp. Just why 
their optimism should increase with 
the length of time in the immigrant 
camp we cannot say with any certain- 
ty, nor does the difference seem to be 
large enough to warrant much con- 
cern. 


TABLE 6. 


OPTIMISM AMONG CONCENTRATION- 
CAMP SURVIVORS AND CONTROL 
POPULATION: LENGTH OF TIME 
IN IMMIGRANT CAMP 








Per cent of 
Optimists N 





Concentration-camp survivors 
Longer than 5 months 


in immigrant camp 53 (130) 
Less than 5 months 

in immigrant camp 47 (62) 

Control population 

Longer than 5 months 

in immigrant camp 59 (429) 
Less than 5 months 

in immigrant camp 71 (147) 





In Table 7 the effect upon opti- 
mism of the degree of family tension 
is shown. 


TABLE 7. 
OPTIMISM AMONG CONCENTRATION- 
CAMP SURVIVORS AND CONTROL 
POPULATION: FAMILY TENSION 











Per cent of 
Optimists N 
Concentration-camp survivors ‘| 
Tension in family 41 (22) 
Neutral 47 (96) 
No tension in family 53 (19) 
Control population 
Tension in family 32 (28) 
Neutral 65 (296) 
No tension in family 67 (85) 





Again we find that the data tend to 
confirm our hypothesis; the difference 
is not, however, significant (P == 
.07).* The size of the sub-groups has 


*Differences were computed by compar- 
ing the group indicating tension in the 
family with the combined neutral and no- 
tension groups. 
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been particularly reduced in this table 
by the large numbers who could not 
or did not answer. 


If we consider the four strain-in- 
ducing situations as replications of 
the test for the hypothesis, we may 
test the significance of the total con- 
figuration by combining the indi- 
vidual #’s. The pooled ¢ is 3.28, which 
has a probability of less than .001. 
We may therefore conclude that 
while several of the individual tests 
of the hypothesis were not of them- 
selves significant, the total configura- 
tion is significant and the hardening 
hypothesis may be said to be con- 
firmed. 


DISCUSSION 


This study has demonstrated that 
the concentration-camp experience 
does have certain persistent after- 
effects, specifically with reference to 
survivors’. Orientation toward the fu- 
ture and their tolerance for additional 
environmental strain. Whether such 
after-effects continue for even more 
than five years is a subject for further 
research; we cannot predict with any 
certainty how much, if any, attenua- 
tion occurs with time. The present 
data have demonstrated that, after 
a five-year interval, survivors of Nazi 
concentration camps show less op- 
timism when not subject to strain and 
a hardening to certain additional 
strain situations. 


When viewed together, these two 
findings point to a_ psychological 
framework among the concentration- 
camp survivors which is rather dif- 
ferent from that of the control popu- 
lation. Under relatively favorable con- 
ditions, the concentration-camp sur- 
vivors are characterized by a more 
pessimistic orientation. This level of 
pessimism is not lowered too much by 
exposure to additional strains in the 


environment. On the other hand, 
people who were not exposed to the 
experience of a concentration camp 
display, under relatively favorable 
conditions, a more optimistic orienta- 
tion, but upon exposure to additional 
situational strains of various sorts, 
their level of optimism drops more 
radically — often close to the level 
of the concentration-camp survivors 
and in some cases below them (as, for 
example, in Table 7). In other words, 
whether conditions are favorable or 
unfavorable, the concentration-sur- 
vivors vaty relatively little around 
their more pessimistic future orienta- 
tion; in this sense, they are more 
rigid. The control population is more 
volatile: on the whole they are more 
optimistic, but conditions of strain 
tend to result in a relatively greater 
shift to pessimism. 


With regard to the latter finding, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
conditions included here as conducive 
to strain are not a sample of all 
possible strain situations. A more 
comprehensive study would include a 
larger number and wider selection of 
such situations, although the sampling 
problem in such a research under- 
taking would seem to be rather com- 
plicated. What is interesting in our 
data is the remarkable consistency of 
the findings in all four strain situa- 
tions, which are undoubtedly quite 
different from each other. 


One might have expected the hard- 
ening to operate less in such affect- 
ively toned situations as family strain. 
The data, however, do not confirm 
such an expectation. If anything, there 
is a suggestion of a relatively high 
level of hardening in this area: the 
difference in optimism between the 
concentration-camp survivors report- 
ing family tension and those reporting 
no family tension is only .07, while 
the difference among the controls is 
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.33 (see Table 7). However, the size 
of these differences (though not their 
direction) is, to a large extent, a func- 
tion of the location of the cutting 
point, so that this specific configura- 
tion should not be taken too literally. 
It is the total picture which tells the 


story. 


At the same time, it is rather inter- 
esting to note that the most harden- 
ing seems to appear with reference to 
a situation which most resembles the 
concentration-camp situation in terms 
of its “camp-like” qualities, i.e., the 
immigrant transit camp. The data 
demonstrate that concentration-camp 
survivors are not at all sensitive to the 
strain of additional time spent in the 
immigrant transit camp. However, it 
should again be noted that explora- 
tion of the relative hardening to dif- 
ferent types of strain situations re- 
mains a subject for additional re- 
search. Our findings can only be sug- 
gestive in that regard. 


OTHER FINDINGS 


Certain findings of other research 
in this area were subjected to empiri- 
cal test within the framework of the 
present analysis. These did not form 
the major focus of the analysis nor 
were they fully explored. Neverthe- 
less, it may be of some interest to pre- 
sent the results here. 


Several studies have pointed to the 
unchangeability of basic traits of per- 
sonality even in the face of so extreme 
an experience as internment in a Nazi 
concentration camp. These have indi- 
cated that major disturbances in the 
personality system do not generally 
occur as a result of the concentration- 
camp experience or others of this 
sort, except where there was evidence 
of some personality disturbance in 
earlier life. (1; 6, p. 601; 8; 10, p. 
66-74; 12) The present study in- 
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cluded a quasi-scale of psychosomatic 
complaints, consisting of the same 
set of items used by the U. S. Army. 
(11) For the present purpose, it was 
trichotomized into three fairly equal 
groups. In order to determine possible 
differences in any deep-seated per- 
sonality disturbances, the concentra- 
tion-camp survivors and the control 
population were compared on this 
variable. Table 8 indicates that the 
two populations do not differ at all 
in terms of frequency of psychoso- 
matic complaints. This evidence, 
while in itself fairly limited, would 
tend to bear out the findings of other 
research on this subject. 


TABLE 8. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC COMPLAINTS OF 
CONCENTRATION-CAMP SURVIVORS 
AND CONTROL POPULATION 








Per cent reporting complaints 
High Medium Low 

fre- fre- fre- 
quency quency quency 





Concentration- 
camp survivors 
(N = 192) 34 42 24 
Control popula- 
tion (N = 577) 32 39 29 





Another finding to which repeated 
reference has been made concerns the 
increased mistrust, suspicion, and per- 
ception of hostility of the outside 
world which is said to characterize 
concentration camp survivors. (7, p. 
223; 9, p. 71; 10, p. 62-64; 12) It is 
of some interest to determine whether 
this attitude persists five years later 
or whether it was more of an im- 
mediate reaction to the concentration 
camp. Two sets of questions aimed at 
exploring this problem were included 
in the study. The first concerned per- 
ception of hostility in the outside 
world and requested the respondent 
to state the extent of his agreement 
with statements such as the follow- 
ing: “there are a lot of thefts in this 
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neighborhood,” “people often try to 
take things from me by force,” “you 
can only get along by strong-armed 
methods around here,” “this neigh- 
borhood has a bad influence on chil- 
dren.” The second set of questions 
sought to ascertain the degree to 
which the individual felt that he was 
being exploited, particularly by virtue 
of his status as a mew immigrant. It 
required the respondent to state the 
extent of his agreement with such 
statements as: “you have to be careful 
here because people generally give 
you less than what is really coming 
to you,” “people try to take advantage 
of us because we're new in the coun- 
try,” “I don’t feel that people around 
here are fair.” Each of these sets of 
questions defined a scale and was cut 
at the zero point of the intensity curve 
into a positive and a negative group. 


The concentration-camp survivors 
are compared with the control popula- 
tion in Tables 9 and 10 on these two 
attitudes. The lack of differences be- 
tween the two populations is striking. 
Our only conclusion can be that, five 
years after liberation, any distrust and 
perception of hostility which were 
found among concentration-camp sur- 
vivors immediately after liberation 
has disappeared. It may also be sug- 
gested that most of the studies which 
reported this finding did not include 
adequate control populations in their 
research designs. 


TABLE 9. 


PERCEPTION OF HOSTILITY IN THE 
OUTSIDE WORLD AMONG CONCEN- 
TRATION-CAMP SURVIVORS AND 
CONTROL POPULATION 


Five Years after the Nazi Concentration Camps 
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TABLE 10. 


FEELING OF EXPLOITATION AMONG 
CONCENTRATION-CAMP SURVIVORS 
AND CONTROL POPULATION 




















Per cent 
perceiving 
hostility N 
Concentration-camp 
survivors 41 (192) 
Control population 43 (577) 








Per cent 
who feel 
exploited N 
Concentration-camp 
survivors 33 (192) 
Control population 33 (577) 
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SOCIAL SCIENTISTS AND RECENT THREATS 
TO ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


PAUL F. LAZARSFELD AND WAGNER THIELENS, JR. 
Department of Sociology, Columbia University 


Introduction. \n the spring of 1955, 
2,451 social scientists in 165 colleges 
were subjects for a rather lengthy 
interview. The purpose of the study 
was to learn their reaction to what, 
in the study, is called the “difficult 
years.” By this term we mean the 
period of accusations and investiga- 
tions concomitant to the security 
problems of the cold war and sym- 
bolized by the activities of the late 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


The origin of the study was a de- 
bate which had been going on for a 
while among prominent educators. 
Some claimed that professors had be- 
come afraid to teach and that the 
effect of the difficult years on higher 
education in this country was formi- 
dable; others felt that it was a passing 
episode, not much different from what 
happened after the first world war. 
The Fund for the Republic sponsored 
a study to find out how much appre- 
hension existed among teachers. After 
some discussion, it was decided to 
devote the available budget to a large 
number of interviews in a specific 
group of teachers, rather than to 
spread them thin over all disciplines 
and all levels. What was loosely called 
a social scientist includes sociologists, 
economists, historians, political sci- 
entists, social psychologists, geo- 
graphers, and anthropologists. The 
sampling was done in two steps. First 
a stratified sample of all 900 accred- 
ited colleges was drawn, including 
teachers colleges but excluding busi- 
ness schools. Within each of the col- 
leges a probability sample taken from 
the faculty lists was set up. The num- 
ber of refusals on the college as well 
as on the individual level was very 
small. 


The first tool developed was a so- 
called index of apprehension. The 
respondents were given a list of 
about twenty situations developed in 
an elaborate set of pretests. They were 
asked whether in recent years they 
were specially worried about com- 
munity gossip and misrepresentation 
by students; whether they had toned 
down their writings or changed their 
reading lists in order to avoid polit- 
ical difficulties; whether they had be- 
come more cagey in their personal 
relations with colleagues and students, 
etc. The professors were classified 
according to the number of such 
symptoms of apprehension they re- 
ported. This kind of an index is sub- 
ject to the usual limitations inherent 
in any attitude test. Our main report 
(3) discusses its foundation in great 
detail. In the present context only one 
specific aspect of the approach is 
relevant. The apprehension index was 
clarified by a large number of cross- 
tabulations against other information 
available from the interviews. The 
main finding is that the apprehension 
so measured really consists of three 
elements: (a) fear for one’s job se- 
curity (b) general concern about the 
state of academic freedom and (c) 
defiant resistance to the prevailing 
attacks. In future psychologically- 
oriented studies it will certainiy be 
desirable to separate the three ele- 
ments. For the purpose of the present 
study it seemed more realistic to treat 
this attitude syndrome as a single 
variable. 


Once the basic classification had 
been achieved the next task was to 
find out the factors which determine 
variations in the extent of apprehen- 
sion. As usual, a large number of cor- 
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relations was available. After they had 
been carefully studied it became pos- 
sible to organize the material around 
two pivotal variables, one pertaining 
to the professor himself, and one to 
the college in which he teaches. A 
pivotal variable, in general, has the 
following characteristics: it is rela- 
tively highly correlated with the main 
criterion, to-wit, apprehension; it is 
also well correlated with other items, 
which in turn are associated with the 
criterion; and, most of all, the sub- 
stantive meaning of the pivotal char- 
acteristic is such that it makes a 
larger number of the findings under- 
standable in the light of other socio- 
logical and psychological knowledge, 
as well as of common sense. The 
pivotal variable pertaining to the col- 
lege is its quality; we shall return to 
ir at the conclusion of this paper. The 
pivotal characterization of the pro- 
fesor will be called, hereafter, his 
permissiveness. The nature and role 
cf permissiveness is the main topic 
of the following pages. 


In an initial chapter of the main 
report a large amount of general in- 
formation on the social scientists is 
reported. In addition to the usual 
demographic characteristics, two find- 
ings stand out. For one, our respond- 
ents have what one might call a strong 
inferiority feeling. By a series of ques- 
tions it was gauged how they think 
various community leaders would 
rate the professorial job as compared 
to occupations like, for instance, law- 
yer or bank manager. The large ma- 
jority of our respondents feel that 
congressmen and businessmen would 
give the professor a very low prestige 
rating. The second finding pertains to 
the political vote of the social scien- 
tists: it is strongly on the side of the 
Democratic party, the traditional 
home of American minorities. In a 
somewhat exaggerated sense, one 
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could say that our respondents think 
of themselves as a discriminated — 
against minority. 


But all this background material 
didn’t seem to fully account for the 
role these social scientists played and 
the reaction they had during the dif- 
ficult years. Step by step the notion of 
permissiveness forced itself upon us, 
until it turned out that it has con- 
siderable relevance beyond the im- 
mediate purpose of the study. It seems 
worthwhile, therefore, to bring it to 
the attention of readers who have 
general interest in the sociology of 
the academic profession. This paper 
is essentially a chapter of our forth- 
coming report. But in a final section 
we will summarize some findings 
from other chapters which show the 
implications of the data we present 
here and explain why, in our opinion, 
they signal a rather crucial social 
problem for American higher educa- 
tion. 


The Problem of Terminology and 
Classification. It is notoriously difficult 
for the social scientist to find terminol- 
ogy which isn’t prejudged by every- 
day language. We therefore have to 
explain what the aim of the proposed 
classification is and why it is referred 
to under the polarity of permissive- 
conservative. We began by singling 
out the respondents who would go 
quite far in restricting the freedom 
of their students. They would not 
permit them to form a Socialist League, 
allow them to invite Owen Latti- 
more as a guest speaker on the 
campus, etc. About one professor out 
of five belongs in this group. We 
could have called them restrictive but 
didn’t do so, for two reasons. For one, 
this is a pejorative term, while the 
term conservative is freely used when 
these men talk about themselves. 
Secondly, this group of non-permis- 
sive teachers have attitudes toward 
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authority, education, and personal 
conduct which correspond closely to 
what one of their spokesmen, Russell 
Kirk, described as “a program for con- 
servatives.” (2) So much for one end 
of the index. But how about the other 
end? The men and women there 
might have been called liberals or 
progressives. But each of these terms 
has acquired so many meanings in re- 
cent years that the colorless term 
“permissive” seemed more desirable. 


And yet this does not prevent pos- 
sible misunderstandings. We needed 
some indicators which would single 
out those teachers who were willing 
to tolerate unorthodox activities even 
if they didn’t agree with them. But 
heterodoxy differs from one period to 
the next. There was a time when ac- 
ceptance of radical scientific thought 
would have been pertinent, as for in- 
stance an early espousal of Darwin- 
ism. Later an intense concern with 
women’s suffrage or with the begin- 
nings of social legislation doubtless 
made persons controversial. But these 
issues no longer provide us with ap- 
propriate indicators of permissiveness. 
There can be little doubt that at the 
time of this study the problem of 
tolerating Communists offered the 
only possible choice. The best way of 
singling out highly permissive pro- 
fessors in the spring of 1955 was to 
ask how they felt about other people 
who wished to discuss or express 
Communist ideas. It is important to 
understand that we are dealing with 
our respondents’ permissiveness to 
other people’s ideas and not their own 
views and beliefs. 


Two questions in our questionnaire 
lend themselves readily to such a 
classification. Our respondents were 
asked whether students who wanted 
to join the Young Communist -League 
ought to be allowed to do it. Of our 
total sample 38% said “yes,” 53% 
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said “no” and 9% could not make up 
their minds. They were also asked 
whether an admitted Communist 
teaching in a college should be al- 
lowed to remain on the campus. 
Thirty-five per cent would allow him 
to teach, 45% would not, and 20% 
could not make up their minds. Those 
answering both questions affirmatively 
are classified as “highly permissive,” 
those giving only one such answer as 
“quite permissive.” 


By now it should be fairly clear 
how our classification worked. On the 
conservative end our respondents ap- 
proved a number of restrictions which 
by the standards of the academic com- 
munity (as established by our survey ) 
were rather rare. According to 
whether a respondent advocated most 
or only some of these prohibitions, he 
was Classified as “quite conservative” 
or “somewhat conservative.” On the 
permissive end the two questions just 
mentioned were used as indicators. 
This left a middle group, which was 
defined in the following way: They 
did not advocate any of the unusual 
restrictions; at the same time, they 
were opposed to both of the two 
freedoms for Communists.* We could 
have called this group “neutral”; but 
in view of data to be reported pres- 
ently, the thinking of this group is 
certainly not characteristic for the 
general population. Even if we were 
to compare them with other profes- 
sionals, they would turn out as rela- 
tively more permissive. In order to 





*Included in this middle group are a 
number of ‘“‘contradictory” cases, who 
would, e.g., let a Communist teach, but 
would forbid Lattimore to be a guest 
speaker on the campus. Actually these 
cases can be explained through the anal- 
ysis of qualitative comments provided, 
e.g., by a respondent who disagrees with 
Lattimore on a specific issue of Far East- 
ern policy. In the main report these cases 
are discussed in detail. 
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bring this out we used an asymmetric 
terminology, presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF OUR SAMPLE 
BY A PERMISSIVENESS INDEX 

















Highly permissive 543 22% 
Quite permissive 505 21% 
Somewhat permissive 697 29% 
Somewhat conservative 354 14% 
Clearly conservative 352 14% 

2,451 100% 





The first two groups (43%) we 
shall sometimes combine as “clearly 
permissive.” If we were to follow a 
pattern which once prevailed in 
research we would say that permis- 
siveness is what the permissiveness 
index measures. But this is not at all 
the practice which our study followed. 
It is true that we have to establish in- 
dices by general considerations like 
the ones presented in the preceding 
pages; but then we feel obliged to 
bring out the meaning of the index 
by relating it to other data available. 
Before using the classification of 
Table 1 to show the role of permis- 
siveness during the troubles of the 
difficult years, we want to show that 
our classification has quite broad con- 
notations. The permissive and the 
conservative teachers differ in many 
aspects of their general ideological 
outlook. This will be shown in the 
next two sections. 


Educational Philosophy. When this 
study was designed, we wondered how 
a cross-section of social science teach- 
ers look at some of the educational 
problems characteristic of their pro- 
fession, and incorporated a few short 
questions on the matter in the inter- 
view schedule. This information will 
now be used to establish an important 
point about permissiveness. 


We hoped to find out whether 
teachers felt professionally obliged to 
instill into their students an en- 
thusiasm for a better society. But we 
feared that in the threatening climate 
of the difficult years only a small pro- 
portion of social scientists ‘would 
openly subscribe to such a philosophy 
if the question were put directly. 
Therefore, to make it easier for our 
respondents to reveal a reforming 
spirit, if they had ome, we sug- 
gested to them a parallel with the 
less embattled and indeed almost uni- 
versally accepted ideal of American 
society, the notion of technical prog- 
tess. This was the rather elaborately 
worded question: 


In engineering school education, it is 
said to be important for students to 
understand the prevailing state of the 
mechanical arts. In addition, their edu- 
cation should prepare them to make 
their own original contribution and to 
accelerate new developments. 


Some say this is directly comparable 
to the intellectual training of students in 
the social sciences. It is argued that 
these students should be prepared to 
make their own original contribution to 
help society better meet the needs of 
its people. 


How important do you see this ele- 
ment of creative preparation in the 
teaching of the social sciences to under- 
graduates ? 


Whether we underestimated the 
willingness of teachers to acknowl- 
edge their devotion to social reform, 
or whether the parallel with technical 
progress induced them to overstate 
such a belief, is hard to say. The re- 
sults in any case showed more teach- 
ers attaching importance to the ele- 
ment of creative preparation than we 
had anticipated. The wording of the 
alternatives provided, and the dis- 
tribution of answers, is reported in 
Table 2. 

















TABLE 2 

Urgent part of undergraduate teach- 
ing 36% 

Quite important part of undergrad- 
uate teaching 407 

Minor part of undergraduate teach- 
ing 11% 

Not proper function of undergradu- 
ate teaching 2% 

Honestly have never given it much 
thought 770 
Don’t know 3% 
No answer 1% 
100% 





Three-quarters of the professors 
consider a better society an urgent or 
quite important goal of their teaching. 
In fact, the prevalence of such a view 
is further reinforced if we look at 
some of the comments volunteered by 
the apparently more hesitant teachers. 
Many of these, directing their answer 
to the term “own original contribu- 
tion” in the wording of our question, 
explained that they didn’t mean stu- 
dents should not be prepared to con- 
tribute to a betterment of society but 
only that they doubted whether the 
average student would ever have the 
ability to do so. 


A second question of relevance here 
dealt with a familiar, even sterotyped, 
issue: should social scientists try to 
sensitize students to think and care 
about major social problems or focus 
more on providing: them with factual 
information about how society works? 
Strictly speaking, these are of course 
meaningless alternatives. One cannot 
seriously attempt to solve problems 
without a detailed understanding of 
the facts, and social facts can only be 
understood as outward manifestations 
of underlying concepts developed as 
a result of intellectual social concerns. 
It is, however, a well established re- 
search experience that such a vaguely 
formulated stereotype can often tap a 
respondent’s more basic beliefs. The 
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distribution of answers is reported in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3 








If you had to make a choice, in general 
which of these two approaches do you 
think ought to be emphasized more in 
teaching the social sciences to students in 
their first two years of undergraduate 
study? 

1. To give students a basic ground- 
ing of facts in the subject 40% 


or 
2. To get students thinking about 
the problem areas in the subject? 39% 


Hard to decide 19% 
No answer 2% 





Although 76% of the respondents 
in Table 2 felt that creative prepara- 
tion is at least quite important in 
undergraduate teaching, only 39% go 
on to place special stress on problem 
areas. Not all apparent problem areas, 
of course, are destined to develop into 
the wave of the future; it is quite 
possible that many of the controver- 
sies currently seen by social science 
teachers may eventually die away 
without leaving any significant im- 
pression on our society. Notwith- 
standing, comparison of the two re- 
sults seems to suggest that a con- 
siderable body of teachers do not 
realize — or do not agree with what 
seems evident to us — that it would 
indeed be difficult to help students 
prepare themselves to make original 
contributions to society without get- 
ting those same students to think 
about the unresolved problem areas 
in society which social science can 
deal with. 


The two items, in dealing with the 
goals of social science teaching, can 
help to clarify our index of permis- 
siveness. For the more permissive re- 
spondents want most to instill in their 
students a searching and innovating 
attitude toward the problems with 
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TABLE 4 
THE RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL GOALS TO PERMISSIVENESS* 
Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 
Percentages in each group who: 
Consider social creativeness 
an urgent matter 5° 41 39 37 32 
Consider problems more 
important than facts 68 59 47 36 28 





which a society is confronted. The 
evidence is reported in Table 4. 


Both emphasis on creativeness and 
on problems decline as we move from 
the highly permissive to the clearly 
conservative respondents. One should 
notice that the second line in Table 
4 shows a much sharper trend of this 
kind than the first. Perhaps the prob- 
lem-fact alternative has something of 
the character of a projective question, 
whose aMswers express not so much 
a rational decision as a feeling for the 
kind of spirit which should permeate 
social science teaching. It is a general 
sentiment in favor of a creative spirit 
which seems to be caught by our 
permissiveness index. 


Educators not only differ in the 
objectives of their profession but also 
in the methods by which these goals 
can be reached. How should contro- 
versial issues in the classroom be 
handled? At this point the general 
problem of civil liberties and the 
specific features of the student-teach- 
er relation merge. If one had to de- 
scribe the classical civil liberties posi- 
tion, one would surely single out as 
a cardinal feature the belief in the 
ultimate value of controversy. Free 





*The percentage figures reported in this 
table are computed after the elimination 
of those who decline to choose an answer. 
The size of this undecided group can be 
seen in Tables 2 and 3 and presently in 
Tables 5 and 6. By and large, the propor- 
tions who cannot make up their minds 
are the same on all levels of permissive- 
ness. 





competition in the marketplace of 
ideas, it is held, will in the end bring 
the greatest benefit to society at large. 
Do our respondents feei that this 
principle also applies to the college 
campus? To find out we asked the 
following question: 


Some claim there hardly exists an area 
in the social sciences which does not 
lend itself to value judgment—that is, 
subject to difference of opinion. Now, 
in general, for the courses you teach, 
which emphasis would you lean to? 


Respondents were then handed a 
card on which three positions were 
suggested, and asked to choose one. 
The wording of the alternatives and 
the frequency with which they were 
chosen is reproduced in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 








1. Such controversial matters 
should be discussed frequently 
in undergraduate teaching be- 
cause of the educational value of 
such discussion 68% 
One should answer such ques- 
tions honestly when they come 
up but not seek out such dis- 
cussion 27% 
3. In times like these, it is better 
to avoid the discussion of such 
controversial issues as much as 


nN 


possible 1% 
Don’t know, or no answer 4% 





The results indicate a near unani- 
mity among our respondents. Prac- 
tically none say they avoid opportuni- 
ties for the discussion of controversial 
matters. More than two-thirds of these 
social scientists, in fact, seek them out. 





TABLE 6 








In teaching subjects which might require 
questioning of traditional values, which of 
these two approaches do you personally 
feel is a better educational policy for 
teachers to follow: 

1. After proper discussion, to argue 
in a measured way for his own 
point of view 38% 
or 
2. To give all sides of the question 
impartiaily without revealing his 


own views 4470 
Hard to decide 17% 
No answer 1% 





But the matter needs more careful 
scrunity. A teacher truly believing in 
the value of free discussion should 
probably himself become genuinely 
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we thus find the same suggestions of 
uncertainty as when we compared the 
two items on educational goals. Ex- 
perience has taught social researchers 
that pronounced differences in the 
distribution of answers to questions 
dealing with the same basic topic are 
often indicative of ambivalence 
among the respondents.* 


Even so, the two items on class- 
room methods again contribute to an 
understanding of our permissiveness 
index, as can be seen from Table 7. 


There is a clear tendency toward 
avoiding free discussion of controver- 
sial issues as we move from the per- 
missive to the conservative teachers. 


TABLE 7 


THE RELATION OF TWO QUESTIONS ON EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
TO THE PERMISSIVENESS OF THE RESPONDENTS* 











Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 
Percentages in each group who: 
Seek out controversy 82 80 72 61 54 
Present own point of view 56 52 45 31 42 





involved in this interchange of ideas. 
If he does not, there remains an un- 
easy suspicion that he looks upon the 
discussion of controversial matters 
rather as an educational device than as 
a serious effort towards intellectual 
enlightenment. This possibility is 
strongly suggested by a second ques- 
tion which, together with the distri- 
bution of answers, is given in Table 


6. 


The consistent believers in free ex- 
pression of opinion have been reduced 
almost in half. Can controversial issues 
genuinely be discussed if the teacher 
himself is not willing to present his 
own point of view? In comparing the 
two questions on educational methods, 





*See footnote for Table 4. 





*There are two attenuating circum- 
stances which might make the gap between 
the statistical findings of Tables 5 and 6 
somewhat less drastic. From qualitative 
remarks we know that the wording of the 
question reported in Table 6 created diffi- 
culties. We used the term “argue in a 
measured way.” Quite a number of the 
respondents listened mainly to the word 
“argue” and refused an affirmative answer, 
stating that they would express their point 
of view but would not argue for it. With 
a different wording the discrepancy be- 
tween Tables 5 and 6 might have been 
somewhat smaller. It is also interesting 
that in Table 6 we find 17% undecided 
respondents, while in Table 5 the number 
of “Don’t knows” is negligible. We are 
inclined to suggest that this is an indicator 
of the atmosphere created during the 
difficult years. It is still all right to let 
students have their say; but a teacher 
has to be careful, not only in what he 
does, but even in what he says proper 
educational policy should be. 
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The one exception can be found in 
the second line of the table. In the 
last column there is an increase in 
the readiness to argue one’s own point 
of view. Special tabulations show that 
this rise is due to the teachers in de- 
nominational schools. At many of 
these colleges, the existence of a re- 
vealed truth is taken for granted; con- 
sequently, the exposition of this truth 
is considered a duty of the teacher. 


Altogether, then, the meaning of 
permissiveness is fairly clear. The 
permissive professor is tolerant of 
both colleagues and students con- 
cerning the main heresy of the diffi- 
cult years. And this attitude is likely 
to go hand in hand with the belief 
that exploring new ideas is an essen- 
tial part of social science teaching and 
discussing controversial issues with 
students an important educational 
process. But on the latter point a 
reservation has to be made. The dis- 
cussion of controversial issues in the 
college has become a major symbol 
for the defenders of civil liberties. 
It is often said that a retreat on this 
point is the principal damage Ameri- 
can education suffered during the 
difficult years. If this is so, then it is 
disturbing to notice how much un- 
certainty and confusion appears to 
exist among social scientists them- 
selves. How can a civil liberty be de- 
fended if it is poorly thought 
through? There is an obvious need 
for greater clarity among the teachers 
themselves. What is meant by a con- 
troversial issue in the classroom? 
What are the various ways in which 
a controversial issue can be handled 
in the classroom? What are the pos- 
sible consequences for students of the 
different approaches a professor can 
take? As far as we know, there exists 
hardly any literature on this point, 
let alone systematic study. Inadvert- 
ently, then, our survey may have dis- 
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closed a weak point in the armor of 
the defenders of academic freedom.* 


In spite of this reservation, there 
can be little doubt that the large ma- 
jority of the social science profes- 
soriate is permissive and, as will be 
shown below, considerably more per- 
missive than the population at large. 
They feel that any society has short- 
comings and can be improved. Many 
are willing to introduce this spirit 
into their teaching. Saying this, we 
face exactly the embarrassing situa- 
tion which some of our respondents 
described: we feel obliged to stress 
that this does not imply in any way 
that the academic profession is a 
group of Communist sympathizers. 


Heresy, Yes — Conspiracy, Ne. 
One of the most interesting findings 
in the Stouffer report (4) tells what 
aspect of Communism Americans dis- 
trust most. Participants in his study 
distinguish between the elements of 
conspiracy in the movement on the 
one hand, and its incompatibility with 
American ways of thinking, and es- 
pecially with religious feelings, on 
the other hand. Stouffer offers strong 
evidence that the average American 
is hostile to Communism much more 
on the latter ground: it is experienced 
as a heresy, a threat to the traditional 
values of family and country. 


Social science professors make the 
same distinction and make it even 
more explicitly. But many draw a 
different conclusion. They consider 
the conspiratorial aspect of Commu- 
nism dangerous. On the other hand, 





*Most social science teachers will agree 
that it is difficult to discuss controversial 
matters like religion or sex in the class- 
room, even when they are free to proceed 
without any interference from the outside. 
One reason for this is the lack of any 
consistent educational theory or cumula- 
tive experience in the conduct of such dis- 
cussions. 
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they either do not take the heresy as 
seriously, or feel they have no right 
to fight it except by free discussion. 
At the time of the Stouffer survey 
(1953), as well as of our investiga- 
tion (1955) most experts were in 
agreement that the danger of acute 
infiltration of conspiratorial Commu- 
nists into defense work or govern- 
ment planning agencies had been re- 
duced to a minimum. That the general 
public nevertheless believed Commu- 
nism in America a much greater dan- 
ger than it was considered to be by 
social scientists is largely due to a 
difference in attitudes toward unor- 
thodox ideas. This can be seen in a 
variety of ways. The disagreement in 
general assessment is quite marked. 
Forty-three per cent of Stouffer's na- 
tional sample considered Communism 
a great or a very great danger, com- 
pared to 15% of our respondents. But 
the social scientists make finer dis- 
tinctions. Six per cent of the general 
population would not fire a Commu- 
nist in a defense plant and 26% would 
allow one to continue as a clerk in a 
store, a difference of 20%. With pro- 
fessors the same difference is 65%: 
82% would not fire a Communist 
from a store while only 17% would 
not eliminate him from a defense 
plant. In situations, then, where 
sabotage can actually occur, the pro- 
fessor and the average American are 
pretty much in agreement, but when 
suppression of undesirable opinions 
rather than security is involved, the 
professors are considerably more 
tolerant. 


Frequently our respondents testify 
directly as to this distinction. We can 
single out those who, in check-list an- 
swers, consider Communism a very 
great danger but would not oppose a 
Communist student organization or 
the retaining of a Communist col- 
league. Quite a number volunteer re- 
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marks to explain this response pat- 
tern. One professor of economics at 
a Methodist college puts it this way: 
A Communist is a very great danger 
—a potential saboteur. But Commu- 


nism is no danger to mass_ political 
thought. 


In spite of his denominational affilia- 
tion, this teacher feels that the chances 
of an ideological influence on Amer- 
icans are small. A professor of history 
at an Eastern private college says it in 
almost the same words: 

Communists are a very great danger 


as an espionage group, but their ability 
to influence public opinion is nil. 


Some strongly anti-Communist pro- 
fessors feel that a temporary attraction 
to Communist ideas will not harm 
students in the long run. A professor 
of psychology at a Midwestern private 
university states that an admitted 
Communist is a dangerous person to 
have students exposed to, yet adds: 

But I would still be willing to have 


them exposed. Students handle rabbits 
with syphilis. 


And a young historian at a private 
Southern university provides, so to 
say, the theory for his position when 
he explains why he would allow a 
Young Communist League in spite 
of the fact that he considers Com- 
munism a great danger: 


It’s good for them to get it out of 
their system. 


It is worthwhile to dwell a moment 
longer on this distinction between 
Communism as a conspiracy and as 
an ideology: When the two items in 
our permissiveness index are cross- 
tabulated, we obtain Table 8. 


About an equal number of re- 
spondents (somewhat more than a 
third) give an affirmative answer to 
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TABLE 8 


THE RELATION BETWEEN TWO PERMISSIVE RESPONSES, ONE PERTAINING 
TO TEACHERS AND THE OTHER TO STUDENTS 








Admitted Communist teacher should be— 
Don't know, 














Not fired Fired No answer Total 

Young Communist League— 
Should be allowed 598 145 185 928 
Should not be allowed 198 888 217 1303 
Don’t know and no answer 65 60 95 220 
TOTAL 861 1093 497 2451 





each of the two questions.* And by 
and large the answers are quite con- 
sistent. If we look at the four figures 
in the upper left corner we find that 
most of the professors either are per- 
missive on both counts or on neither 
of them. But interestingly enough, 
there are 145 teachers who would 
allow a Young Communist League 
though they would fire a Communist 
teacher; while 198 respondents take 
the opposite position. The divergence 
of opinion is by no means paradox- 
ical; it can be explained in the light 
of our preceding analysis. 


Both these groups are as a matter 
of course opposed to Communism as 
a conspiracy, and in most cases even 
as a political movement. Both belong 
to the sizable minority who are will- 
ing to respect heretic opinions even if 
they do not agree with them. But they 
differ, so to say, in their assessment of 
what one can expect from a student 
and a professor. In a somewhat exag- 





*By an affirmative answer we mean one 
indicating Communists should be allowed 
to teach and a Young Communist League 
be allowed to form. We notice in passing 
that our respondents are much more unde- 
cided in regard to a colleague than in 
regard to students. Partly this is undoubt- 
edly due to a greater empathy with fellow 
teachers. But the handling of Communist 
professors has also been more discussed in 
public; the ferreting out of all the diver- 
gent implications of the various alterna- 
tives probably contributes to a greater 
hesitancy in making a final judgment. 





gerated form we can put the matter as 
follows: Some respondents think that 
students’ ideas need not be taken too 
seriously, whereas professors have a 
certain mysterious power making the 
transition from an idea to an act more 
of a clear and present danger. Others, 
in contrast, look at professors as ab- 
stract thinkers, but at young people 
as not having enough judgment to 
understand the line between heretic 
thought and conspiracy. 


To show this, we will quote a num- 
ber of the professors composing the 
two groups. Among the 145 respon- 
dents who would fire an admitted 
Communist teacher, comments of the 
following kind were volunteered: 


My objection to a Communist teacher 
is that he has already committed himself 
to rigid ideas and he is not a free in- 
tellectual agent. 


Membership in the Party would be 
incompatible with what I regard as a 
standard of academic integrity and re- 
sponsibility. 


I am not objecting to nonconformists. 
It is the dogmatism of orthodoxy, 
whether Nazi or Communist, that I con- 
sider unfits him to be a teacher. 


If they were not under orders from 
the Communist Party, they could teach, 
but they are under dicipline and there- 
fore unfit to teach. 


The idea of conspiracy appears here in 
two forms. One refers to party disci- 
pline, with the obvious implication 
that a Communist teacher might en- 
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gage in dangerous action if an oppor- 
tunity offered itself. The second aspect 
is somewhat more attenuated: even 
though it be only a matter of intellec- 
tual judgment, the Communist is not 
free and therefore is not to be trusted. 
These respondents at the same time 
would not forbid Communist student 
organizations which they regard main- 
ly as debating clubs.* 


It is easy to predict what comments 
we will find among teachers who take 
the opposite position, those who 
would forbid a Young Communist 
League but not fire a Communist 
teacher. Contrary to the previous 
group, they feel that a Communist 
student group would do harm to 
themselves and to the society. 


By definition a Young Communist 
League wouldn’t be a political party in 
the usual sense, but would be dedicated 
to the overthrow of the existing govern- 
ment. 


They should study now, and they will 
have time later to take part in political 
activities. It will only instill prejudice. 

We should protect students from the 


harm it will do them in the future if 
they have joined a Communist League. 


Inversely, these respondents would 
not fire a Communist colleague be- 
cause they do not take him too se- 
riously. 


As a matter of policy every college 
ought to have a resident Communist. 
More peopie would know why they are 
against it. But I don’t mean an under- 
ground one, or all the benefits would be 
lost. 


There could be a Communist who 
subscribes te the economic system and 
not the political; a person who sub- 





*There are occasionally additional 
points of view which clarify this response 
pattern. A few teachers approve of Com- 
munist student organizations because 


through them it is easier to keep their ac- 
tivities under surveillance. Occasionally the 
public relations aspect comes in: a Com- 
munist teacher is more conspicuous than 
a Communist student. 
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scribes to the overthrow of the govern- 

ment shouldn’t be left in a position to 

do damage, but profession of social and 
economic beliefs should not be grounds 
for dismissal.* 

In addition to the intrinsic interest 
of these comments, they indicate how 
unlikely it is that the professors who 
take a permissive position have Com- 
munistic sympathies themselves. They 
are permissive in spite of their dis- 
agreement with the Communist posi- 
tion. There are undoubtedly some 
Communists among social science 
professsors, as among any other occu- 
pational group. Maybe a few could be 
found, for instance, among the 160 
teachers who assert that the American 
Communist Party is no danger what- 
ever. But the hard test of reality 
makes it quite convincing that the 
permissive teacher is far removed 
from any subversive activities: We 
know which of them have served as 
consultants to industry and other or- 
ganizations. It develops that the 
probability of such employment is 
higher, the more permissive a re- 
spondent is. This, of course, is partly 
explained by the fact that, as we 
shall see soon, the more permissive 
professors are also the more expert 
professionally. But partly it is proba- 
bly due to their greater flexibility. 
Men and women who have more un- 
derstanding for other people’s convic- 





*This remark is interesting because it 
implies a double standard. This respondent 
would respect the freedom of expression of 
a colleague but not of his students. He 
not only is unaware of this, but he even 
contradicts himself in an argumentation. 
He feels obliged to explain why he is 
against a Young Communist League: 
“The Party itself has been made extra- 
legal.” He doesn’t notice that this same, 
and _ incidentally mistaken, argument, 
would also apply to professors. His atti- 
tude probably shades into the position 
which quite a number of teachers in this 
group take. Their concern with the pres- 
ervation of tenure rights overrides other 
considerations. 
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tions may also be likely to bridge 
more successfully the gap between the 
academic and business world. And 
certainly no one will suspect that busi- 
nessmen have a tendency to hire sub- 
versives as advisers. 


This concludes our digression into 
a subject which under normal circum- 
stances would not have deserved so 
much attention: while one aspect of 
permissiveness is a tendency not to 
interfere with other people’s opinions, 
even when they are heretic opinions 
like Communism, it does mot mean 
that the permissive teacher shares or 
approves of extreme positions him- 
self. But this assertion should not 
becloud the positive element of dis- 
sent. For the permissive teacher is 
likely to align himself with the more 
unconventional and non-conservative 
causes. 


Permissiveness and Dissent. We 
now return to an issue which we 
raised earlier and which is important 
if one wants to clearly understand the 
nature of a pivotal characteristic. The 
classification along the permissive- 
conservative axis was based on a few 
questions, mainly concerned with 
what should or should not be allowed 
on the campus. We set out to show 
that the index so formed was well re- 
lated to the more general educational 
philosophy of our respondents. Now 
we shall see that it is also indicative 
of what one might call a general 
political outlook. What evidence do 
we have on this point? Firstly, the 
answers to a general question about 
teacher’s political views are given 
in Table 9. The distribution of 
replies, incidentally, is interesting by 
itself. From the meaning of an aver- 
age one would expect to find that 
an equal number of teachers consider 
themselves more liberal and more 
conservative; actually there seems to 
be a premium on thinking of one- 
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TABLE 9. 








On political matters do you feel that 


you are more liberal or more conservative 
than the other members of your faculty? 











More liberal 39% 
Same 397% 
More conservative 129% 
Doesn’t know 10% 
100% 

self as more liberal — we will come 


back to this point later. In the present 
context what matters is the fact that 
of the highly permissive respondents 
57% consider themselves politically 
more liberal, while among the clearly 
conservative ones, only 20% classify 
themselves this way. On the two ex- 
tremes, then, our respondents deviate 
by about 20% up and down from the 
average; the middle group has about 
the same proportion of “more liberal” 
teachers as the whole sample. But we 
have much more detailed and stronger 
evidence on how closely our index is 
related to other indicators of the 
respondents’ general ideological posi- 
tion. 


As discussed earlier, a vote for the 
Democratic Party may have a symbolic 
meaning of protest. By and large, in 
the last few decades the Democratic 
Party was also considered the propo- 
nent of economic and social innova- 
tion. No wonder, then, that we find a 
sharp interrelation between permis- 
siveness and Democratic vote, as 
shown in the top row of Table 10. 


It could be countered that our 
respondents are mistaken and that the 
“New Republicanism” is more deserv- 
ing of the support of intellectuals 
concerned with improvements in the 
government and social system. But 
what matters in the present context 
is whether permissiveness implies a 
concern with social criticism and 
social change. This can be seen again 
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TABLE 10. 


INDICATIONS THAT DISSENT Is RELATED TO PERMISSIVENESS 








Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 
Percentage of Democrats in 1952 
two-party vote gI 78 62 53 31 
Percentage reading at least one of 
three liberal magazines 62 57 44 29 13 
Percentage showing high interest in 
civil liberties matters 70 64 51 46 42 





from the second line of Table 10. 
There we present data on magazine 
reading. For each group the propor- 
tion of teachers is given who read 
one of the three liberal magazines: 
The Reporter, The New Republic, 
and The Nation. Again the result is 
clear-cut: the more permissive a social 
scientist, the more likely he is to read 
at least one of the three magazines. 
Finally, we know how often our re- 
spondents discuss civil liberties cases 
with friends and read news items 
on such matters. The proportion of 
teachers giving affirmative answers to 
at least one of the two matters is re- 
ported in the third line of Table 10. 


A last set of data will round out the 


opportunity. The first line of Table 
11 shows how sharply our five classes 
of social scientists differ on this point. 
Only three per cent of the very per- 
missive ones would welcome an oath, 
but 52% of the very conservative ones 
provide this response. 


Our other pertinent questionnaire 
item has to do with the problem of 
public relations, which has often been 
commented upon by students of the 
American college scene. Robert Hutch- 
ins calls concern with public rela- 
tions the main motive driving trustees 
toward conformity. We wanted to 
know how social scientists feel about 
the matter, and this is the way we 
worded the inquiry. 








TABLE 11. 
Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 





Percentages who: 





Welcome teacher’s oath 3 7 14 27 52 

Stress faculty rights 80 73 64 54 46 

Are members of AAUP 58 55 54 40 34 
picture. We asked our respondents TABLE 12. 


two questions, which while related 
to college matters, imply general prin- 
ciples. One of these questions per- 
tained to the teacher’s oath. In some 
colleges an oath was required and 
there the professors were asked 
whether they welcomed signing it. 
In the other colleges the question was 
put on a hypothetical basis: If an 
oath were required, would they refuse, 
sign with reluctance, or welcome: the 








If you had to make a choice, in a case 
in which a member of the faculty is ac- 
cused of being subversive or of engaging 
in un-American activities, which do you 
think it most important for the college 
administration to protect—the reputation 
of the college or the rights of the faculty 
members? 

The reputation of the college 11% 


Both 15% 
The rights of the faculty mem- 

bers 65% 
No answer 9% 
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The second line of Table 11 shows 
that 80% of the highly permissive 
professors would give priority to fac- 
ulty rights but only 46% of the clearly 
conservatives. The permissive teacher 
then is strongly opposed to the oath, 
and if he has to make a decision be- 
tween the public relations problems of 
his college and the interest of his pro- 
fession, he is inclined to hold out 
rather for the latter. He is relatively 
more oriented toward his professional 
group at large than toward the specific 
college at which he works. We could 
call him more union-minded and it 
wouidn’'t be oniy a metaphorical use of 
the term. There is a tendency for more 
permissive teachers to be more often 
members of the American Association 
of University Professors, which can 
be seen from the third line of Table 
11. Thus while the permissiveness end 
of our index doesn’t mean extreme 
radicalism it does indicate a strong 
element of dissent from things as they 
are and a feeling that solidarity with 
one’s professional group is important. 


We have now considerably clarified 
this pivotal concept, but especially 
the findings of Table 11 suggest that, 
before we turn to the role of permis- 
siveness in the broader context of our 
study, we raise One rmore question: 
Is it a matter of purely personal taste 
or a relevant aspect of the whole pro- 
fessional life of a college teacher? 


The Professional Relevance of Per- 
missiveness. Social scientists could 
be tolerant of other people’s opinions; 
they could have a searching attitude 
regarding the current state of society 
and feel that their teaching should 
imbue their students with a similar 
spirit. Yet this might be a private 
state of mind — like, for instance the 
preference for a certain type of music 
or of food — without characterizing 
the profession as a whole. For an 
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attitude to be revelant in this larger 
sense, we should expect to find that 
the leaders of the profession display it 
prominently, that prestige is attached 
to it, that it forms part of the cement 
of friendship groups, and that the 
average member would hesitate to 
deviate from the general norm. In a 
sense we have already asumed that 
much of this is true. In a chapter of 
our larger study we reported that 
many teachers find themselves under 
cross pressure between the more con- 
servative mood of the larger commu- 
nity and the more permissive atmos- 
phere on the campus. This suggests 
that permissiveness is a relevant char- 
acteristic of campus life. 


Only a special study could give 
conclusive evidence on this point. 
Our data, however, make it quite 
plausible. First of all, we can demon- 
strate that the permissive teachers 
are more likely to achieve professional 
distinction. In the course of the study 
we developed a measure of profes- 
sional achievement through an index 
of productivity; while this measure 
is mainly based on publications, we 
were able to show that it is broadly 
indicative of academic merit. Now, 
Table 12 demonstrates how the pro- 
portion of productive scholars goes up 
as we move from the very conserva- 
tive to the very permissive respond- 
ents. It should be remembered that 
by its very nature our index of pro- 
ductivity goes up with age. Permis- 
siveness, however, has the opposite 
tendency; younger people are much 
more likely to be permissive. It is 
therefore necessary to study the rela- 
tion between permissiveness and pro- 
ductivity separately for different age 
groups. This is done in Table 13. 
For each age level (represented 
by a row), the proportion of produc- 
tive social scientists is highest in the 
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highly permissive group and goes 
down continuously to the clearly con- 
servative.* It is not essential to un- 
ravel the causal nexus implied in 
Table 13. Partly, permissive social 
scientists are more integrated in their 
profession and can therefore devote 
themselves more successfully to their 
academic work. At the same time, 
expressing permissive viewpoints 
might facilitate getting well known, 
having, therefore, easier access to 
publishers, and so on. By a relevant 
characteristic we mean such an over- 
all effect resulting from many inter- 
actions. A similar terminal outcome 
can be sensed in another finding. 
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good relations between social scien- 
tists are probably relatively unaffected 
by their feelings about baseball or 
food. To make an appropriate test, 
we restricted ourselves here to the 
77 schools for which we have enough 
interviews for the computing of rates 
to make sense.* By determining the 
proportion of permissive professors 
for each of these schools, we may 
classify the colleges themselves ac- 
cording to the spread of permissive- 
ness on the faculty. In somewhat loose 
language, we can then speak of per- 
missive institutions and conservative 
ones, as distinguished from those 
where the faculty is divided. Table 13 


TABLE 13. 


THE PROPORTION OF PRODUCTIVE PROFESSORS WITHIN GROUPS 
AT THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF PERMISSIVENESS 











Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Age Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 
40 years or younger 34 32 26 24 18 
41-50 65 63 59 51 41 
51 years or older 73 73 66 56 52 





One of our items asked how re- 
spondents felt about personal rela- 
tions within the faculty. If permissive- 
ness is a relevant characteristic on the 
campus, then we should find that 
where a group of colleagues have 
similar attitudes — either permissive 
or conservative — the cohesion be- 
tween the members should be greater 
than in a faculty which is split on 
the matter. For an irrelevant charac- 
teristic this would not hold true: the 


*The relation between permissiveness gad age is as follows: 


corroborates our expectation. In per- 
missive as well as in conservative 
colleges the proportion of respondents 
who consider their relations with col- 
leagues unusually good is higher than 


*At each of these schools at least, 13 
respondents were interviewed. This num- 
ber (chosen a bit arbitrarily: 14 or 15, or 
perhaps 12, would have served) insures 
against too much weight being given the 
replies of any single respondent in form- 
ing an overall school rate. 


Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 
40 years or younger 328 258 "299 127 126 
41-50 125 r32 188 86 101 
51 years or older 98 II5 201 140 121 


Without further data, it is difficult to interpret this relationship satisfactorily. It 
could be that increasing age makes people more conservative. But the finding might also 
be due to some process of selection which voluntarily or unvoluntarily eliminates the 
most permissive people from the academic field. For the purpose on hand, it should be 
clear that the figures just given form the base for the percent figures reported in Table 12. 
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TABLE 14. 


SATISFACTION WITH FACULTY RELATIONS IN COLLEGES CLASSIFIED 
BY DEGREE OF AGREEMENT ON PERMISSIVENESS 








PERMISSIVENESS OF THE FACULTY 
Divided, Divided, 
Mainly majority majority Mainl 
permissive permissive conservative conservative 





Proportion of respondents who are highly 


satisfied with faculty relations 43 32 31 48 
No. of professors 631 664 362 197 
No. of colleges 21 27 18 II 





in the two middle groups which are 
more divided. 


Several studies have shown that the 
sharing of beliefs which are relevant 
to a group facilitates friendships 
among the group and that, inversely, 
close personal contacts lead to a simi- 
larity of relevant attitudes. If this 
general finding is accepted, then 
Table 14 with its intimation that 
faculties divided on permissiveness 
ate likely to be socially less satisfied 
as well, supports the relevance of con- 
servatism and permissiveness for so- 
cial scientists. 


Now that we have somewhat clari- 
fied the meaning of permissiveness, 
its frequent occurrence among social 
scientists, and its relevance for their 
work, time may be taken out for spec- 
ulations: What makes these teachers 
permissive? 


The Professorial Mind. We can 
think of several reasons why there is 
a natural selection of permissive per- 
sons in the recruitment of professors. 
For a young man coming from a busi- 
ness background, an academic career 
involves a break in tradition. The 
business community has an under- 
standable affinity with the conserva- 
tive credo, with its belief in the value 
of tradition and authority, its corres- 
ponding distrust of people who crit- 
ically scrutinize institutions like reli- 
gion and the family, and its belief in 
the social advantages of private pro- 


perty and the disavantages of too 
much state interference in economic 
affairs. Take, now, a son or daughter 
who for some reason — be it rebel- 
lion from parents or intellectual cu- 
riosity — has begun to question these 
values; he or she will look for new 
ones, and be more hospitable to unor- 
thodox possibilities. In our termi- 
nology, such an individual will be 
permissive. 


If the prospective teacher comes 
from a professional background he is 
likely to have grown up in an atmos- 
phere of permissive ideas and — 
barring special circumstances — will 
carry them into his own academic 
work, 


Once he is on the campus, socio- 
economic circumstances also militate 
against a conservative affirmation by 
the academic man. College professors 
are among the lowest paid of all pro- 
fessions requiring comparable train- 
ing. This might not be decisive if the 
Jack of economic advantages were 
counter-balanced by considerable pres- 
tige, as is true for certain ecclesiastic 
and judicial positions in America and 
for the university professor in Europe. 
But such is not the case with college 
teachers in this country. We know 
that our respondents believe their oc- 
cupation is not highly esteemed in 
the community; the higher the pro- 
fessional status of a professor, in fact, 
the more strongly he feels that his 
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prestige is low in the outside world. 
The reasons are not difficult to trace. 
An important factor is the organiza- 
tion of education in America. The 
American college is a strange com- 
bination of an extended high school 
and the beginning of a truly academic 
training center. One hundred fifty 
thousand college professors staff these 
schools. Many of them may. not de- 
serve special prestige. But the elite 
among them, who properly compare 
themselves with the small number of 
university professors in other coun- 
tries, find that they have in no way 
comparable prestige and influence be- 
cause, for the general public, they are 
indistinguishable from the large mass 
of all other college teachers.* One 
might answer that the American pro- 
fessor could derive his self-respect 
from the prestige he has within his 
own profession and could forget 
about what the community thinks of 
him. Leaving aside the psychological 
unrealism of such an idea, the very 
size of the American professoriate 
makes it improbable. In a small pro- 
fessional! group there can be a high 
degree of social acoustics. What a 
man says will be quickly appraised 
by the others and such appraisal could 
matter very much. But in a large pro- 
fession it takes a long time before a 
single voice is heard, and the lack 
of an echo deprives the single individ- 
ual of another means of psychological 
support. Small economic returns, little 
prestige on the outside, and scarce 
means of mutual prestige reinforce- 
ment — little wonder that the very 
position of the professor in the Amer- 
ican social structure is not likely to 





*At least one other comparison with 
Europe is worth mentioning. Here the 
teacher in the grade school, the one with 
whom every American has contact, is 
usually a woman. Especially in small 
towns, she does not have nearly the pres- 
tige of her male counterparts in European 
villages and towns. 
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make him feel that everything in it 
is unquestionably for the best. 


What has been said so far is true 
in general for the academic world. 
The social scientist faces an addi- 
tional situation deriving from the 
nature of his work, which is likely to 
strengthen a basically permissive at- 
titude. A great discovery of anthro- 
pology was that there are social sys- 
tems completely different from ours 
and yet viable. A major contribution 
of historians is the idea that in other 
periods the modes of thinking and 
the forms of social relations were 
different than ours, and require re- 
construction for contemporary un- 
derstanding. The intellectual task in- 
volved in these and many similar 
endeavors of the social scientist is 
contingent on his ability to visualize 
a state of human affairs radically dif- 
ferent from that of today. While it 
is true that the social scientist is sub- 
ject to the same laws of evidence as 
are his colleagues in all other divisions 
of knowledge, for him _ ultimate 
scholarly accomplishment must de- 
pend upon a kind of imagination 
which has initially to be akin to 
criticism and therefore is mot con- 
sonant with the intellectual mood of 
the conservative. 


Occupational self-selection, then, 
certain features of the American so- 
cial structure, and the very task of the 
social scientist make permissive ten- 
dencies probable to begin with. Once 
these conditions and functional con- 
sequences have come into play, an 
additional process sets in. Any group 
which inclines to a_ professional 


ethos, be it medical doctors or busi- 
nessmen or civil servants, will tend 
to ceinforce it by mutual interaction. 
It is naive to believe that there is a 
conspiracy by which faculties exclude 
from appointment candidates with a 
conservative mind. The mere balance 
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of power, which in most colleges is 
on the side of the trustees and the ad- 
ministration, would preclude such a 
possibility in the long run. What 
actually is likely to happen is this. 
Many people drift into occupational 
pursuits without any clear ideological 
commitment. They could develop 
cither the conservative or the per- 
missive tendencies in their thinking 
and their personality. But two factors 
crystallize and reinforce the non- 
conservative component. For one, 
they see that professional success goes 
more often to permissive seniors. Fur- 
thermore, once permissive colleagues 
are in the majority, even a slight 
numerical differential may build up to 
a considerable effect on the uncom- 
mitted man. By mere chance he is like- 
ly to find friendships among the less 
conservative; the result will be a slow 
atrophy of conservative potentialities 
unless they were very strong to begin 
with. This is a process to which we 
have referred before: the develop- 
ment of norms by mutual interaction. 
And it applies to faculties as well 
as to any orher group.* 


Irrespective then of one’s own pre- 
dilection, one has to accept it as a 
“fact of nature” that among social 
scientists in 20th Century America 
permissiveness characterizes the pre- 
valing climate of opinion. Our spec- 
ulative digression has tried to explain 
this in terms of the experience of the 
typical academician. But we also 
probably face here a trend which 
considerably over-reaches individual 
experience. The historian Carl Becker 





*The recurrent disagreements among the 
armed services provide an interesting par- 
allel. Self-interest and selective perception 
would explain that the majority in the 
Army and Navy are often on different sides 
of a controversy. But the extent of in- 
group agreement on both sides can only be 
explained by a process of mutual rein- 
forcement. 


is one of those who might see in our 
data corroboration of a much broader 
development: (1) 


Until recently the chief function of 
the sophisticated, the priests and scribes, 
has been to stabilize custom and vali- 
date social authority by perpetuating the 
tradition and interpreting it in a manner 
comformable to the understanding of 
common men. During the last three 
hundred years . . . there has emerged a 
new class of learned men, successors to 
the priests and scribes, whose function 
is to increase rather than to preserve 
knowledge, to undermine rather than to 
stabilize custom and social authority. 


This is to say that a permissive pro- 
fessoriate, or an equivalent in some 
other part of the social fabric, is 
needed now to help society adjust to 
novel conditions while discarding out- 
moded patterns. It is thus the function 
of the social scientist to be sensitive 
to innovation in society to be per- 
missive in the full sense of our 
analysis. 


As usual, when one meets such a 
situation one question has to be raised. 
Why doesn’t the system veer into ex- 
tremes? Why aren't all social scientists 
violent radicals? The general answer is 
obvious. Checks and balances in the 
form of trustees and administrators 
make such an outcome unlikely; and 
personality types inclined toward 
radical action would, in general, not 
be prone to choose class-room teach- 
ing as an occupation. A cross-sectional 
study like ours does not permit tracing 
out these kinds of ramifications. It 
happens, however, that we have a few 
data which shed some light on the 
restraining factors in the situation. 


One of them returns to the distinc- 
tion between generalized and local 
sources of gratification. We have al- 
ready pointed out that the permissive 
teachers are more oriented toward 
the profession at large and the conser- 
vative social scientist more toward 
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the local college institution.* It seems 
that an inverse relationship also holds 
true: the profession at large is more 
likely to reward the permissive pro- 
fessor than is the local institution, 
including its own faculty. We asked 
each professor whether he had been 
a member of a college committee 
which was entrusted with some ad- 
ministrative function and whether he 
was or had been a department head. 
It is not the most permissive group 
which has had these local honors. This 
is true in spite of the fact that, as we 
know, the most permissive social 
scientists furnish the largest propor- 
tion of highly productive scholars and 
the largest proportion of men and 
women called in as _ consultants 
by business firms. We are inclined 
tc interpret this finding in the 
following way: When a _ faculty 
wants to see its interests represented on 
a committee, it is not inclined to 
pick the man with the greatest pro- 
fessional prestige, but the one who is 
likely to be most successful in nego- 
tiations with the constituted authority. 
The natural choice is a middle-of-the- 
roader, and it is indeed among them 
that we find the highest proportion 
of such representatives. In the case 
of a departmental chairman, this ten- 
dency would be even stronger, be- 
cause very often they are not selected 
by the teachers but appointed by the 
administration. It is often claimed 
that academicians recoil from ad- 
ministrative assignments and com- 
mittee positions. Still, these involve 
a certain amount of honor which is 





*In another part of the study it is 
shown that the attitude of conservative 
professors is more affected by academic 
freedom incidents in their own college, 
while the permissive professors know more 
about and are relatively more agitated 
by incidents which have aroused national 
attention. The parallel is clear to Merton’s 
comparison between local or cosmopolitan 
community leaders. 
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undoubtedly attractive to many per- 
sons. If the local honors are going 
to somewhat more conservative pro- 
fessors, then here we have one 
countervailing force which would set 
limits on the reward connected with 
permissiveness in the academic com- 
munity. 


A second such restricting factor is 
age. By and large in a more or less 
conservative community people tend 
to grow more conservative with age. 
We have already seen that this is also 
true for our social scientists: the pro- 
portion of permissives is largest in 
the youngest age group. There are 
several indications that this is not the 
result of temporary political circum- 
stances. The depression generation has 
now reached well past the age of forty 
and they are more conservative than 
the most recent recruits to the pro- 
fession. It also happens that our geo- 
graphers who are much less _per- 
missive to begin with don’t show a 
decline of permissiveness with age. 
What actually seems to happen is that 
age exercises a dampening effect on 
the innovating spirit with which 
younger people enter the social sci- 
ences. The equilibrium is maintained 
because each generation brings its 
own momentum into the system, re- 
placing an older generation* who 
have become less permissive. 


In spite of all these qualifications 
our data leave no doubt that permis- 
siveness is among the prevailing 
norms in the social science profession. 
As such, it has all the prerequisites of 
a pivotal characteristic. And we can 





*We have another set of data which 
seems to indicate that the respondents of 
highest permissiveness are less favored by 
salary increases, but our information on 
this point is somewhat vague. The indica- 
tions are strong enough to deserve further 
explorations wherever more precise data 
on salaries should be available. 
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TABLE i5. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN PERMISSIVENESS AND APPREHENSION* 
Apprehension Score 
0 1 and 2 3 to 6 Total 
Level of Permissiveness 

Clearly permissive 241 444 363 1048 
Somewhat permissive 207 311 179 697 
Conservative 294 299 113 706 

742 1054 655 2451 





now use it to summarize some of our 
major findings. 


Permissiveness and Apprehension. 
From all that has been said so far one 
result is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion: the more permissive a social 
scientist, the more apprehensive will 
he be. For a succinct picture, Table 
15 gives a condensed cross-tabulation 
of the two indices. 


In some respects this table corro- 
borates previous findings. If appre- 
hensive people are more permissive, 
this means that many teachers are not 
subdued by their apprehension. They 
are willing to go on record that un- 
orthodox colleagues and_ students 
should not be interfered with. Also, 
the relationship reminds us of a com- 
mon element in both attitudes: being 
permissive means looking at the con- 
temporary scene with more critical 
eyes, and apprehension, it will be re- 
membered, has a marked component 





*For further details, see the bottom line 
of Table 17. 


of alertness to civil liberties. A third 
link between the two positions de- 
serves more careful documentation. 


Our data show that it was the per- 
missive teacher who bore the brunt 
of the attacks on colleges during the 
difficult years. At three points in our 
questionnaire respondents had the 
Opportunity to tell whether they 
themselves had come under fire. They 
were asked whether their own aca- 
demic freedom had been threatened, 
whether they had ever been reported 
unfavorably to higher authorities, and 
whether they had felt pressures to 
conform to the prevailing climate of 
opinion. Table 16 shows that on each 
of the three matters permissive teach- 
ers much more frequently report un- 
pleasant episodes. 


This result cannot be taken lightly. 
We have seen that the permissive 
social scientist is most representative 
of his profession. He furnishes much 
of the academic leadership; his way 
of thinking is in harmony with the 
intellectual tasks entrusted to him; 


TABLE 16. 


PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS ON VARIOUS LEVELS OF PERMISSIVENESS 
WHO HAD UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCES 











Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 
Percentages who: 
Reported own academic freedom 
threatened 32 24 19 14 7 
Were reported to higher authorities 21 19 16 14 7 
Felt pressure to conform politically 30 23 19 17 7 
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TABLE 17. 


PROPORTION OF APPREHENSIVE RESPONDENTS IN SUBGROUPS CLASSIFIED 
BY 1952 VOTE AND LEVEL OF PERMISSIVENESS* 











Highly Quite Somewhat Somewhat Clearly 
Permissive Permissive Permissive Conservative Conservative 
Percent apprehensive among: 
Republicans 48 32 33 24 22 
Democrats 62 54 50 49 32 
Total Sample 61 50 44 37 25 





*For purposes of this table a respondent is considered apprehensive who reveals 2 or 
more out of a possible 6 “symptoms” of apprehension. 


his educational philosophy is rela- 
tively more consistent. It is not 
surprising that being under at- 
tack makes him more apprehensive. 
But the attacks themselves now ap- 
pear in a new light. They are not only 
directed against single individuals: 
they might endanger the very nature 
and quality of social science teaching. 
This point decidedly deserves our 
further attention. But first, one other 
aspect of the situation needs to be 
discussed: the role of party politics. 


In Table 17 we report the reiation 
between permissiveness and appre- 
bension separately for Republicans 
and Democrats. If we compare the 
proportion of apprehensive respond- 
ents among the two groups of voters, 
we find that Democrats are consider- 
ably more apprehensive than Repub- 
licans on each level of permissiveness. 
It seems likely that professors in both 
political camps looked at the attacks 
during the difficult years as to some 
degree party inspired. Irrespective of 
their own attitudes and the extent to 
which they might therefore be sub- 
ject to attacks, the Democrats felt 
considerably more endangered than 
the Republicans.* 





*The third line of Table 17 gives for 
the total sample a more detailed account 
of how apprehension rises with permissive- 
ness. The relation is considerably stronger 
than was visible in the condensed form 
of Table 15. 


If our interpretation of this finding 
is correct, it harks back to a problem 
serious for any popular government. 
One function of parties is to crystal- 
lize issues and thus to mediate be- 
tween the interest of various sectors 
of the nation. But sometimes the pro- 
cess gets reversed. There are issues of 
national concern on which no genuine 
disagreement among the general pop- 
ulation is possible. And still, such 
issues are sometimes seized upon by 
parties and thus become sources of 
division from which it is difficult to 
find a rational base for compromise. 
Foreign policy has most often pro- 
vided pertinent examples in the 
United States as well as in other 
Western democracies. We seem to 
have here a similar case. Basically all 
Americans will agree on both the 
need for national security and for 
civil liberties. Nevertheless, even as 
sophisticated a group as the teachers 
in our study ends up by experiencing 
the problems involved as party issues. 
It might very well be that men of 
good will are not fully aware of this 
fact and that a finding like Table 17, 
if better known, could have a salutary 
effect. 


We return to the major issue, the 
fact that attacks on permissive profes- 
sers are at the same time directed 
against the more distinguished and 
representative sector of the profes- 
soriate. Many readers might feel that 
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this is not serious. Even if a few good 
social scientists were endangered, 
there were undoubtedly many equally 
good ones who remained safe be- 
cause they were less permissive. Be- 
sides, the argument might run, the 
conservative sector of the professor- 
iate should be strengthened anyhow. 
Thus the whole problem would be re- 
duced to a matter of individual hu- 
man rights, serious enough in itself 
but not affecting American colleges at 
large. But the matter is not that sim- 
ple. It is at this point that our second 
pivotal variable enters: the quality 
of the college. 


The Role of the College. Offhand, 
it seems very difficult to classify col- 
leges by their quality. And yet for the 
purpose of statistical comparison, the 
matter isn’t as complicated as it seems. 
In the course of the study we devel- 
oped an index of college quality based 
on a few available items of informa- 
tion: proportion of Ph.D.’s on the 
faculty, number of library books per 
student, proportion of graduates who 
were sucessful in post-graduate work, 
etc. The index so formed permitted 
the classification of colleges into four 
quality groups. In three ways it was 
possible to get reassurance on this 
classification. For 45 colleges we had 
additional information from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. For 
these schools we knew the ratio of 
applicants to admissions, the scho- 
lastic test level of the admitted stu- 
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dents and the distances from which 
they came. In other words, we had in- 
formation on the demand for the 
college, and the correlation with our 
quality rating based on objective 
characteristics was very high indeed. 


Furthermore, we had corroboration 
from the data in cur own survey. In 
the high quality colleges 66% of our 
respondents had a high productivity 
score, while in the low quality group, 
only 26% of highly productive 
scholars were in our sample of social 
scientists. Finally, we submitted our 
classification of colleges to a number 
of experts in the field, and their im- 
pressions agreed most closely with 
our statistical ranking. Thus pending 
a detailed discussion in our main re- 
port, the reader of this paper can ac- 
cept our classification with confidence. 
He will then appreciate the impor- 
tance of Table 18. 


The table shows that the high qual- 
ity colleges have almost three times 
as many clearly permissive social sci- 
entists as the colleges in the low qual- 
ity class. The reason for this is rather 
obvious from our previous discussion. 
In the profession at large, the more 
productive men and women are more 
permissive; an administration there- 
fore which wants a good faculty has 
little choice but to accept a con- 
siderable proportion of permissive 
faculty members, irrespective of its 
own ideology. Actually, as we show in 
another part of the main report, the 


TABLE 18. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSORS’ PERMISSIVENESS IN SCHOOLS 
OF VARIOUS QUALITY RATINGS 








Attitude of Professor 





Quality Rating of School 





Clearly permissive 
Somewhat permissive 
Conservative 


High Medium High Medium Low Low 





58% 44% 2790 22% 
30 33 24 19 
12 23 49 59 


100 100 100 100 
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trustees and administrators of the 
high quality colleges are themselves 
more permissive in terms of academic 
freedom granted to their faculties. 


The social implications of the find- 
ings are very great. A chapter of our 
main report, following the one re- 
ported in this paper, shows that high 
quality colleges were much more 
frequently attacked during the diffi- 
cult years. This result in turn derives 
from their having a more permissive 
faculty. But the fact remains that the 
brunt of the accusations and attacks 
were directed against the top-level 
colleges. The difficult years were thus 
a danger to American higher educa- 
tion as an institution and not only to 
the civil rights of the individual pro- 
fessor. 


This is shown in those parts of our 
main study which describe in detail 
the incidents which ocurred in the 
various colleges and the consequences. 
In our 165 schools we were able to 
trace approximately 1,000 episodes, 
ranging from congressional investiga- 
tions to attacks by a local newspaper. 
We did not find a break down of 
morale, because there was consider- 
able solidarity among teachers which 
strengthened the element of defiance 
in each individuals apprehension. But 
what the study found was a beginning 
corrosion of morale. One out of five 
professors had probably become more 
cagey in his research and in his 
writings. Many more had experienced 
a deterioration in his relations with 
students and colleagues. Most fre- 
quent and affecting more than half 
of our respondents, was a withdrawal 
from the larger community. Teachers 


refused to give speeches: to local or- 
ganizations and avoided writing in 
general magazines on controversial 
issues. Many refrained from participa- 
tion in conventional party politics. 
This had a two-fold disadvantage: 
The local community lost valuable 
talents; in turn, the professor lost the 
opportunity to test his thinking on 
the realistic stage of public life. 


The description and analyses of 
these incidents fill about one-third of 
our main report. However important 
it might be to show the impact of the 
difficult years, it isn’t the main ser- 
vice which a social research study like 
ours can render. In the long run, what 
contributes most is the development 
of basic variables which can serve to 
analyze a variety of historical situa- 
tions. The three outstanding ones in 
our effort were the index of appre- 
hension, the index of college quality, 
and the index of a teacher's permis- 
siveness. The present paper concen- 
trated on the last of the three, but 
it is hoped that it gives a general 
idea of the procedures employed, the 
results obtained, and the social im- 
plications derived. 
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The history of medicine is filled 
with observations, comments, and a 
significant number of studies on the 
relationship of cultural, social, and 
economic factors to the occurrence of 
physical disease. The growing aware- 
ness that medicine functions in a so- 
cial context and that disease is a re- 
sultant of psychological, social and 
cultural factors can be traced back for 
centuries and up to the relatively re- 
cently established area of social med- 
icine. The influence of the social level 
of integration on the biological level 
in man has been explored to some 
degree, and is at least fairly well ac- 
cepted. The paradigm for such studies 
is found in the classical epidemiolo- 
gical studies of Goldberger. His in- 
vestigations on the relationship of 
poverty to pellagra culminated in the 
isolation of nutritional variables and 
Vitamin B deficiencies. Methodolo- 
gically these studies have been almost 
forgotten, and the beautifully clear 
chain of evidence of a positive asso- 
ciation of socio-economic status to 
nutritional intake to disease has never 
been surpassed. Surprisingly this type 
of study is relatively uncommon in 
the United States, although it has 
been pursued to a large extent by the 
English social epidemiologists who 
have turned up a considerable number 
of seemingly important and probably 
etiologic relationships of social and 
economic variables to disease. 


In similar fashion, others have ex- 
plored the relationships of social 


factors to the appearance of psycho- 
logic disorder. The volume of such 
studies is much larger than that in 
the socio-biological sphere, far too 
many to single a few for special men- 
tion. Many of these having a bearing 
on the effect of caste membership 
upon psychologic functioning were 
summarized in the Supreme Court 
brief which culminated in the de- 
segregation decision. Our survey of 
mental disorder in an urban popula- 
tion (20) illustrates the difficulties 
inherent in the design of such inves- 
tigations as well as the pitfalls in the 
interpretation of racial and socio- 
economic differences found in ab- 
normal behavioral functioning. 


The combination of the two types 
of studies, that is, of the influence of 
social variables on biological func- 
tioning, and the effect of these 
in turn upon the psychological level 
of integration, has been relatively 
neglected. We would like to present 
the results of a series of studies which 
we have undertaken over a period of 
some twelve years, beginning in 1944, 
where these multiple associations have 
been investigated. The development 
of these studies was derived from our 
interest in the relationship of socio- 
economic variables, particularly of 
those associated with racial differ- 
ences, to the prenatal and paranatal 
factors involved in the complications 
of pregnancy. It stemmed as well 
from the hypothesis that these com- 
plications, while often insufficient to 
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cause death, may cause damage to the 
brain resulting in various neuro- 
psychiatric disorders. (12) 


On the basis of the findings of a 
seven year study of the importance of 
prenatal and paranatal factors in the 
growth and development of Negro 
infants, we constructed a hypothesis 
which has been basic to a series of 
epidemiologic studies in which we 
have been involved for the last five 
years. It has been known for some 
time that fetal and neonatal deaths, 
including abortions and stillbirths, are 
associated with complications of preg- 
nancy or delivery, and prematurity. 
On pathological examination injury 
to the brain has been found to be by 
far the greatest cause of death in these 
infants. It was therefore postulated 
that in the children who survived 
complicated pregnancies or deliveries 
and prematurity a series of neuro- 
psychiatric disabilities would result. 
These would, depending on the de- 
gree and location of the cerebral in- 
jury, vary in severity from gross neu- 
romuscular and intellectual impair- 
ment to minor disability. These minor 
degrees of brain damage could lead 
to integrational difficulties, including 
lowered thresholds to psychological 
stress and learning disabilities. (10) 
This specific hypothesis of a “con- 
tinuum of reproductive casualty” has 
been tested, on the one hand in a 
series of somewhat similarly de- 
signed retrospective studies, and, on 
the other hand, in anterospective stu- 
dies. 


RETROSPECTIVE STUDIES 


Methodology. Of the numerous 
neuropsychiatric disorders, we have 
investigated seven so far: cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, mental deficiency, be- 
havior disorders, reading disabilities, 
tics, and speech disorders. AH but 


cerebral palsy were studied in Balti- 
more, Maryland. The subjects con- 
sisted of a large population of chil- 
dren diagnosed as having the particu- 
lar clinical entity under scrutiny, se- 
lected from the registers of hospital 
out-patient clinics, institutions, and 
public schools. The birth certificate 
file maintained by the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics was searched to locate chil- 
dren born in Baltimore. A series of 
control infants to whom the cases 
could be compared were also selected. 
In all but one of the studies, the con- 
trol infant was the next infant in 
the birth certificate register to have 
survived the newborn period, born 
in the same hospital to a mother of 
the same age as the case, and who was 
of the same race, sex, and socio- 
economic status. In the behavior dis- 
order study, the control was the next 
child alphabetically of the same sex 
in the same school class as the case. 
This automatically controlled for race. 
Age and socio-economic status were 
also comparable. In obtaining the 
necessary data on these children per- 
tinent information was derived from 
the birth certificates on their parents 
and on socio-economic status vari- 
ables. For those children- born in hos- 
pitals, the hospital records were ab- 
stracted and data were gathered on 
such items as number of previous 
pregnancies, abortions, stillbirths, pre- 
mature, and neonatal deaths; length 
of labor; complications of pregnancy 
and labor; operative procedures and 
complications of delivery; birth 
weight; and neonatal course. In re- 
trospective studies, direct comparisons 
of current behavior between cases and 
controls are not made. Frequently, as 
in these studies, no actual examina- 
tion of patients is done but informa- 
tion that has been recorded in the 
past is examined. By this method 
associations between prior conditions 
and current clinical entities can be 
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demonstrated. Differences between 
cases and controls are usually demon- 
strated on the basis of significant dif- 
ferences in the incidence of the var- 
ious prior conditions or abnormalities 
under consideration, and not in abso- 
lute terms of presence or absence of 
abnormality. Those cases selected as 
controls from the birth certificate files 
were not known to have any of the 
clinical neuropsychiatric entities un- 
der investigation. However, they 
might well have had some disease. If 
this were so, any difference in the 
ristories between the cases and the 
controls would be more significant 
in the face of the possibility that the 
control patient group is contaminated 
by clinical cases. Furthermore, ab- 
normalities of the prenatal and para- 
natal periods will undoubtedly be 
found in the mothers of the control 
patients as well as in the mothers of 
the cases. Since the design and meth- 
odologic details have already been 
published, only the major findings 
and their implications for class and 
caste differences will be presented and 
discussed. 


Overall findings. Thus far, five 
clinical entities in children have been 
found to be significantly associated 
with complications of pregnancy and 
prematurity. These are cerebral palsy 
(8), epilepsy (6, 18), mental defi- 
ciency (9, 19), behavior disorders 
(13, 21, 23), and reading disabilities. 
(1) A sixth entity, tics (15), was 
found to be significantly associated 
with complications of pregnancy but 
not prematurity, and its inclusion in 
the continuum remains to be estab- 
lished by further study. A seventh 
condition, that of childhood speech 
disorder (14), when dissociated from 
cerebral palsy or mental deficiency, 
was not found to be associated to any 
significant degree with abnormalities 
of pregnancy or with prematurity. 
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Two general observations should be 
made. First, the incidence of abnormal- 
ities of pregnancy is much higher in 
the non-whites than in the whites. 
This was true whether the patient 
was a control (that is, not known to 
have a neuropsychiatric disability) or 
a case (had one of the disease condi- 
tions under investigation). Second, 
the differences between the cases and 
the controls tend to be greater in the 
more severe clinical conditions, e.g., 
cerebral palsy, and to decrease as the 
handicap becomes milder in nature. 
It is also interesting to note that no 
difference was found between the 
cases and controls in the incidence of 
prolonged and difficult labor and of 
operative procedures at the time 
of delivery, such as mid or high for- 
ceps, caesarean section, breech extrac- 
tion and internal version and extrac- 
tion, the types of situation that have 
previously been hypothesized as re- 
sponsible for birth trauma. Rather, the 
associations occurred with the pro- 
longed and probably anoxia-produc- 
ing complications of pregnancy such 
as the toxemias (hypertensions) and 
bleeding. 


Since many of the cases were se- 
lected from a clinic population, one 
might ask whether the lowered socio- 
economic status of this group in itself 
might be responsible for a higher in- 
cidence of complications. When the 
experimental groups were compared 
to their matched controls, utilizing 
census tract information to group the 
patients into various economic cate- 
gories, it was found that both groups 
were essentially similar in their socio- 
economic status. 


In the behavior disorder group, for 
example, comparison of cases and 
controls who had a history of abnor- 
malities of pregnancy with those cases 
and controls without such a history 
indicated that there were no differ- 
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ences in the IQs, the economic areas 
of residence, the ages and grades at 
the time of referral, the parental ages 
and the length of labor. In addition, 
it was possible to look at other details 
related to socio-economic status in a 
smaller group of these patients on 
whom extensive data was available. 
Family composition, parental age and 
education, employment, and housing 
were comparable among the cases and 
controls, although the cases had a 
significantly higher number of na- 
tive-born fathers.* 


Racial comparisons. Since Balti- 
more contains a sizeable Negro popu- 
lation, it was possible to make some 
racial comparisons which prove to be 
of great interest. 


a) Epilepsy. In the investigation of 
epilepsy we found that although dif- 
ferences between cases and controls 
were in the expected direction among 
Negroes, they were not statistically 
significant. This was probably at least 
partially attributable to the fact that 
the rate of abnormality of pregnancy 
among Negro mothers and their off- 
spring both in cases and controls was 
so high that much larger numbers of 
cases than were available would have 
been necessary to obtain statistical 
significance.** In addition to direct 
evidence from morbidity _ statistics 


* This latter finding is probably illustra- 
tive of the fact that, when a sufficient 
number of comparisons are made, one will 
be statistically significant at the 5% level 
by chance alone. 


** One of the prerequisites for the ad- 
mission of a Negro mother to the hos- 
pital for delivery, as a policy of most 
of the few hospitals which did admit 
Negro mothers, was the existence of a 
complication of pregnancy. However, since 
approximately 80% of the Negro babies 
were born in hospitals, even if the 20% of 
home deliveries were all entirely uncom- 
plicated, the rate of complications would 
still be inordinately high. 
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that postnatal insult following such 
conditions as lead intoxication, head 
injury and infection is probably more 
common among Negroes than among 
whites, there is indirect evidence for 
this also in the findings of this study. 
The younger a patient at the onset of 
convulsive seizures, the more likely is 
the condition to be due to brain 
damage sustained early in the devel- 
opment of the individual. In the white 
patients there was a positive associa- 
tion between prenatal and paranatal 
complications and the onset of sei- 
zures in the first year of life. In the 
Negro epileptics, however, this rela- 
tionship between age and onset of 
seizures and abnormalities of the 
pregnancy was not observed. 


b) Mental deficiency. Similarly, in 
the study of mental deficiency, it was 
found that although there was signifi- 
cantly more prematurity among the 
retarded Negro children, there was no 
significant difference between cases 
and controls as far as complications 
of pregnancy were concerned. When 
the relationship of these abnormal 
maternal and fetal factors was studied 
according to the degree of mental 
deficiency, however, a most revealing 
association was discovered. In those 
Negro children with IQs under 50 
almost every child had been exposed 
to one or more abnormalities of 
pregnancy. In those above 50 no im- 
portant difference existed between 
cases and controls. This was in con- 
trast to the white cases, where differ- 
cences existed at all levels of defi- 
ciency. The most likely explanation 
for these results is probably the wide- 
spread socio-cultural retardation in 
the Negro children. The organically 
retarded Negro group with IQs in 
the upper ranges from 50 to 80 must 
have been diluted by including in 
them children who had no real brain 
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disease but merely reflected their cul- 
tural heritage. (9) 


c) Bebavior disorders. The highest 
association with the complications of 
the prenatal and paranatal periods 
was found in those children called 
hyperactive, confused, and disorgan- 
ized, in both racial groups. When this 
diagnostic category was removed from 
the white cases, there were no longer 
any significant differences between the 
cases and controls. In the Negroes, 
however, differences were still present 
for the remainder of the cases even 
after this diagnostic category was re- 
moved. It may be that in the non- 
whites the cerebral injury is so per- 
vasive that it infiltrates all of the types 
of behavior disorder. 


d) No racial comparisons can be 
made for the reading disabilities, the 
speech disorders and the tics. Only 
white children were included in the 
first two conditions, and only seven of 
the fifty patients with tics were 
Negro. 


e) Twinning. In another study of 
the frequency of mono- and dizygotic 
twin births in a seven year period in 
Baltimore there was an increased in- 
cidence of both types of twinning in 
the Negro population as compared 
to the white, even after adjustment 
for maternal age and birth order was 
made. (7) Multiple births are asso- 
ciated not only with a significantly 
higher incidence of prematurity, but 
also with a significantly higher infant 
mortality and are consequently con- 
sidered a complication of pregnancy 
and delivery. The study of twinning 
was entered upon because it was 
found that twinning was more com- 
mon among the cases of neuro- 
psychiatric disorder. The finding of an 
increased risk of twinning in one 
racial group has implications for twin 
studies in genetics, since obvious dis- 
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tortions in results will occur if the 
factor being studied in twins is asso- 
ciated in any way with socio-economic 
variables. In addition, the increased 
incidence of multiple pregnancies, 
which result in a greater percentage 
of damaged infants, may well be a 
further source of brain injury in 
Negroes. It seems to serve as a hint 
of the deep penetration of social, 
economic and cultural variables into 
the biological level of integration. 


Socio-economic factors associated 
with the complications of pregnancy. 
Not only are there indications of 
significant racial differences for ep- 
ilepsy, mental deficiency and the be- 
havior disorders, but in addition to 
these inter-group differences there are 
evidences of important socio-eco- 
nomic distinctions within the white 
group itself, in terms of the complica- 
tions associated with the neuro- 
psychiatric disorders. Of particular in- 
terest are prematurity and the com- 
plications of the prenatal and para- 
natal periods. 


a) Prematurity. By studying the 
distribution of prematurity according 
to socio-economic status as defined by 
census tract, a significant negative 
correlation with socio-economic sta- 
tus in the white groups was demon- 
strated. (22) The incidence was 5 
per cent in the highest economic 
tenth, compared to 7.6 per cent in 
the lowest. In the non-whites it was 
11.4 per cent. 


b) Complications of pregnancy. 
Similarly, because of the inordinately 
high rates of complications of preg- 
nancy and delivery, of the order of 
two to one, noted in the Negro con- 
trol population as compared to the 
whites, it was felt that an examina- 
tion of the relationship of socio-eco- 
nomic status to these complications in 
the white population might give some 
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possible leads to etiology. Since census 
tract data are rather crude, only the 
lower and upper economic fifth were 
compared, in order to be as certain as 
possible about socio-economic differ- 
ences. The findings were striking. 
(17) The incidence of complications 
of the prenatal and paranatal periods 
in the white upper economic fifth was 
5 per cent, in the white lower fifth 
14.6 per cent. In the non-whites it 
was 50.6 per cent. This is a ratio of 
1 to 3 to 10. 


These high rates of prematurity 
and complications of pregnancy 
among Negroes over even the lowest 
white socio-economic group is so 
marked that some workers in this 
field maintain that they must be attri- 
butable to some innate racial charac- 
teristic. Since Negro socio-economic 
status is lower than that in the lowest 
white groups, it seems much more 
parsimonious, scientifically, to elimi- 
nate the postulated racial factor, and 
to hypothesize that prematurity and 
pregnancy complication rates increase 
exponentially below certain socio- 
economic thresholds. 


ANTEROSPECTIVE STUDIES 


It must be apparent that in the in- 
vestigations we have discussed thus 
far we have been studying associa- 
tions which, although present to a 
significant degree, may not necessarily 
indicate etiological _ relationships. 
Causation of these entities in man 
obviously cannot be studied experi- 
mentally, except perhaps when study- 
ing preventive measures. The best 
evidence, therefore, that can be ob- 
tained for etiologic relationships in 
these conditions is to study longi- 
tudinally a cohort of infants exposed 
to one or more of these paranatal ab- 
normalities and thus hypothetically 
exposed to the risk of brain injury 
and its sequelae. 
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Negro infants. The study of the 
development of a group of Negro in- 
fants already referred to was one 
anterospective study. In a cohort of 
Negro infants born during one of the 
middle war years, it was found that 
adaptive behavioral development was 
proceeding along white rate curves, 
according to the Gesell developmental 
examination techniques. Not only was 
this finding contrary to expectations 
but no explanation for this disparate 
finding could be found in environ- 
mental associations (such as educa- 
tion or geographic origin of the 
parents, number of siblings or quality 
of housing) which had also been in- 
vestigated. It was not until the growth 
curves were examined that a hypo- 
thesis for the fact that these infants 
followed the white norms presented 
itself. It was noted that, contrary to 
previous findings, the subjects, be- 
ginning at birth, were progressing ac- 
cording to the best published white 
rates in both weight and height. (11) 
On the basis of this it was hypo- 
thesized that, due to war time ration- 
ing and employment, which bettered 
economic status, the mothers of these 
infants had received an apparently 
adequate prenatal diet. This hypo- 
thesis was supported by a series of 
further examinations of these chii- 
dren which continued into the eighth 
year of life. During the first two years 
of life the only significant associations 
that could be found were those with 
growth — physical status at birth and 
after. (3) At seven years of age this 
group of Negro children had a mean 
intellectual functioning equal to that 
of the mean white scores as measured 
on the Stanford-Binet and Arthur per- 
formance tests. Further support to the 
effect of prenatal diet is given by the 
démonstration of an association be- 
tween the incidence of mental defi- 
ciency and the season of birth. Signif- 
icant increases were found when ex- 
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cessively hot weather might have de- 
creased the consumption of protein 
in the early months of pregnancy. 
(4a) The same seasonal relationship 
was found for the complications of 
pregnancy, toxemia and bleeding, im- 
plicated in the studies described 
above. (16a) 


It should be added that in two areas 
of behavioral development, language 
and gross motor behavior, significant 
differences from white norms were 
noted. The lowered language scores 
at two years were shown to be due 
to impaired verbal responsiveness, 
which was possibly due to inhibition 
caused by a white examiner, while 
verbal comprehension remained un- 
impaired. (16) Accelerated gross 
motor behavior was probably due to 
permissiveness in management by 
lower class Negro mothers. This man- 
agement was shown in a study de- 
signed by us to contrast with that of 
middle class Negro mothers whose 
children exhibited gross motor be- 
havior rates similar to those of the 
white norms. (24) 


Study of prematures. Some five 
years ago we embarked upon another 
such study in which a socio-econom- 
ically stratified sample of 500 prema- 
turely born children delivered in one 
year in Baltimore, and their full-term 
matched controls, were followed from 
birth. A detailed description of the 
study design and analysis of some of 
the data secured thus far has already 
been published. (2) Some of the 
pertinent findings of the Gesell de- 
velopmental examination at 40 weeks 
of age are germane to our present dis- 
cussion. (5) 


When adjustments were made for 
differences between the whites and 
non-whites in the distribution of the 
birth weights, no significant differ- 
ences were found between the races 
in the incidence of neurologic and 
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intellectual defect. As was predicted, 
the incidence of abnormality increased 
as the birth weight decreased. The 
frequency of serious neurologic ab- 
normality was significantly higher in 
the prematures as compared to the 
controls, and there was a high neg- 
ative correlation of intellectual poten- 
tial with the degree of prematurity. 
In addition, significantly more of the 
prematures exhibited the syndrome of 
“minimal damage.” This syndrome 
describes a group of children who, in 
infancy, show distinct and definite 
deviations in neurologic patterning, 
but in whom clinical experience has 
indicated complete compensation for 
the neurologic abnormalities would 
occur with maturation. These chil- 
dren, found among both prematures 
and controls, are the ones who would, 
according to the hypothesis of a con- 
tinuum of reproductive casualty, ex- 
hibit at a later date the integrational 
defects seen in behavior and learning 
disorders. 

At 40 weeks of age the general 
development quotient was 105.4 and 
104.5 for the white and non-white 
controls respectively. It was mnote- 
worthy that the distribution of the 
general developmental quotients was 
not affected by differences in the edu- 
cation of the parents, by economic 
status, or by race. When the first 300 
of the approximately 1000 children 
involved in the Baltimore Premature 
Study were re-examined, when they 
were approximately three years of age, 
distinct racial differences were ob- 
served. The mean developmental 
quotient for the white controls rose 
significantly to 111.2, while it fell to 
98.9 for the non-whites.* This in- 


*In contrast to the low correlations 
reported in the literature, those found be- 
tween early examinations and examination 
two to seven years later in these studies 
range + .5 in uninjured children to + .75 
in neurologically or intellectually im- 
paired children. 
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dicated the need for a special analysis 
of the data, to see whether this 
change with age could be explained. 
One method of evaluating this 
change between the two racial groups 
with age was to compare the distribu- 
tion of the intellectual potential of 
the infant population with the dis- 
tribution of intelligence test scores 
found in school-age children. The 
distribution of the general develop- 
mental quotient representative of the 
infant population of Baltimore was 
evolved by adjusting for differences 
in birth weight, race, and economic 
status in the infant sample. (4) The 
resultant distribution showed that 
approximately 90% of the infant 
population had developmental quo- 
tients between 90 and 120. When the 
distribution thus derived was com- 
pared with that found on Stanford- 
Binet testing in the literature there 
was evidence of a widening band in 
the older age group. The details of 
these comparisons are shown in Table 
1. Two points about this widening 
are important. First, relatively little 
increase occurred at the upper range 
of the intelligence quotient scale, in 
contrast to a marked increase in the 
percentage of older children who had 
IQs less than 85. In addition, in the 
infant group there was a sharp abrupt 
rise at a level of 80 or 85, while in 
the older group the curve is relatively 
smooth and the increase starts at a 
lower level in the 50 to 55 IQ range. 
The increase in the percentage of 
school-age children with intelligence 
quotients below 85 occurred largely in 
the group between 50 to 70 who are 
usually considered retarded on a 
genetic basis. But increases also oc- 
curred in the group with IQs between 
70 and 85, those ordinarily felt to be 
part of the normal human variation 
but to occupy their position in the 
curve on the basis of inferior 


hereditary endowment. 
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TABLE 1. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS REPORTED IN LITERA- 
TURE COMPARED TO DISTRIBUTION 
OF GENERAL DEVELOPMENTAL 
QUOTIENTS IN BALTIMORE 
INFANTS (1952) 








Cumulative Percentage 
Baltimore MacMeekan Stanford 








Quotient Infants (Scotland) Binet 
35 o.1 0.0 0.0 
35-44 O.1 0.2 0.4 
45-54 0.2 0.9 0.9 
55-64 0.9 1.8 2.2 
65-74 1.4 4:5 5-4 
75-84 1.8 14.4 14.4 
85-94 9.6 39.6 33.6 
95-104 54.6 66.1 56.7 
105-114 88.7 83.6 78.1 
115-12 96.7 93.0 90.9 
125-134 98.6 97-5 96.2 
135-144 99.6 99.3 98.1 
145-154 99.8 99.7 98.7 
155-164 99.8 99.9 99.3 
165-174 99.8 99.9 99.8 
175 + 99.8 99.9 100.2 
Unknown t00.1 99.9 100.2 





Another method of evaluating the 
increase of number of children with 
IQs below 80 was by means of an 
analysis of the individual infants in 
the Baltimore group who had devel- 
opmental quotients below 80. Almost 
all of these infants were organically 
impaired, either neurologically or 
physically. They also had a history of 
a significantly higher proportion of 
the chronic complications of preg- 
nancy and a markedly higher per- 
centage of birth weights less than 
1500 grams compared to the remain- 
der of the infants. In contrast, as 
already stated, older children are 
called in a high percentage of cases 
“famiJial morons” because of the ab- 
sence of any objective neurologic 
findings, as well as a result of the fact 
that other members of the family are 
also considered intellectually dull be- 
cause of their inferior socio-economic 
status. 
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These findings tend to confirm 
those of our retrospective study of 
mental defectives, and our impression 
that measures of intelligence used 
in later life are greatly influenced by 
learning, and affected by life experi- 
ences which tend to limit oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the kinds of 
information that the tests seek to 
evaluate. They even raise the question 
as to whether or not the distribution 
of intelligence really follows the nor- 
mal curve that has been found for 
other biological characteristics. While 
the evidence is obviously far from 
complete, it tends to support the 
view that the range of normal human 
intellectual potential is much nar- 
rower than has been thought. Except 
for a few hereditary clinical mental 
deficiencies, and for exogenous in- 
jury to neural integration, behavioral 
variation does not seem to be the 
result of a structural genetically 
determined origin. We believe that 
it is now possible to entertain a new 
tabula rasa theory which hypothecates 
that at conception individuals are 
quite alike in intellectual endowment, 
except for the few quite rare heredi- 
tary neurologic defects. It appears to 
be life experience and the socio- 
cultural milieu influencing biological 
and physiological function which, in 
the absence of organic brain damage, 
makes human beings significantly 
different behaviorally from each other. 


SUMMARY 


A series of studies relating biolo- 
gical and psychological function to 
socio-economic variables has been 
presented. These studies were of two 
types, retrospective and anterospec- 
tive. 


In a series of controlled retrospec- 
tive studies, seven neuro-psychiatric 
disorders of childhood were exam- 
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ined: cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mental 
deficiency, behavior disorder, reading 
disability, tics, and speech disorders. 
Significant differences between cases 
and controls in the incidence of com- 
plications of pregnancy, prematurity, 
and twinning were found. These asso- 
ciated complications were observed to 
have socio-economic differentials, not 
only between whites and non-whites, 
but within the white group. 


In one anterospective study of 
Negro infants in New Haven were 
found to be following white physical 
and behavioral norms from infancy 
up to seven years of age. In another in 
Baltimore designed to show the effects 
of prematurity on neurologic and in- 
tellectual development, significant in- 
creases in abnormalities in these areas 
were found with a decrease in birth 
weight. In infancy there was no dif- 
ference between whites and non- 
whites, and no effects on intellectual 
function of education of the parents 
or their economic status. In attempt- 
ing to explain the difference found 
between the whites and the non- 
whites in the Baltimore group at 3 
years of age, it was shown that the 
majority of the small percentage of 
children found in infancy to have 
developmental quotients below 80 
were organically damaged. In the 
marked widening of the distribution 
of the intelligence quotients as re- 
ported for school age children, some 
increase at the upper IQ level was 
observed. However, the most marked 
change was in the lower range of IQs, 
between 50 and 80, in the group of 
children usually considered genetically 
inferior. The asymmetry of the widen- 
ing of the distribution indicates that 
it probably cannot be explained by a 
difference in the discriminatory power 
of the measuring instrument. Quite 
the contrary, the test instrument at 
the older ages may have built into it 
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artifacts which are the result of the 
kinds of things that the instrument 
is trying to measure. 


These studies lend support to the 
hypothesis that it is life experience 
and the socio-cultural milieu rather 
than genetic endowment that make 
one individual significantly different 
behaviorally from the next and indi- 
cate the areas where preventive meas- 
ures might decrease the load of neuro- 
psychiatric disorder. 
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APPENDIX: SUMMARY OF STUDIES AND RELATIONSHIPS FOUND 
I. RETROSPECTIVE EPIDEMIOLOGIC STUDIES 










































































Significant 
Neuropsychiatric Differences Between Cases and Controls 
Disorder No. of Cases Race Complications Prematurity 

Cerebral Palsy 561 + + 
Epilepsy 564 White + + 

Non-White—IQ more than 50 — _ 
Mental Defect 1081 White—All IQs + + 

Non-White—IQ more than 50 — + 

1Q less than 50 + + 

Behavior Disorder 1151 White + + 

Non-White + + 
Reading Disability 205 White + + 
Tics 83 - + sai 
Speech Defect 424 White — — 

II. SOCIO-ECONOMIC DIFFERENTIALS 
yous Incidence (in Percent) 
White 
Upper Lower 

___ Characteristic Economic Fifth Economic Fifth Non-White 
Prematurity 5.0 7.6 11.4 
Complications of Pregnancy 5.0 14.6 50.6 
Monozygotic Twins 4.4 4.9 
Dizygotic Twins 5.7 79 
Adult Psychosis 0.58 0.03 
Adult Psychoneuroses 6.22 2.75 





Adult Psychophysiologic Disorder 


4.37 1.77 
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Ill. ANTEROSPECTIVE STUDY: NEW HAVEN NEGROES 

















Age Characteristic Similarity to white norms 
Infants Birth Weights + 
Weight and Height Curves + 
Adaptive Quotients + 


Gross Motor Quotients 
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Social Problems at Midcentury: 
Status, and Stress in a Context of 
Abundance. By Jessie Bernard. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1957. xvii, 654 pp. 
$6.00. 


Dr. Bernard and the publishers offer 
this as a “wholly new approach to social 
problems” which “embodies new concepts, 
new data, and new perspectives.” In some 
respects this claim is justified. A student 
having taken a problems course using 
another text could repeat the course with 
this volume with little duplication of 
learning though some of the data and 
many of the judgments would be familiar 
to him. 


This is a large book and extensive in 
content — 654 pages, twenty-four chap- 
ters arranged in seven parts, substantive 
materials ranging in time from before 
Christ to the present, in space from Amer- 
ica throughout the world, and in topics 
from the Black Plague to automation. The 
first seven chapters, almost a third of the 
book, are devoted to the development 
of the point of view, the explication of 
conceptual tools, and the resolution of 
theoretical and moral problems. There 
follow fifteen chapters on the problems 
themselves organized in three groups: 
“Social Pathologies” (e.g., disease, delin- 
quency, drug addiction), “Social Disorgan- 
ization” (e.g., problems of women, fam- 
ily roles, criminals), and “Group Gen- 
erated Social Problems” (i.e., the status 
problems of ethnic and racial groups). 
The remainder of the text consists of 
two chapters on social problems in un- 
derdeveloped areas, a conclusion, and an 
index of names and topics. 


The subtitle, “Role, Status, and Stress 
in a Context of Abundance,” identifies 
the four major ideas that run through the 
book as the framework upon which the 
data, propositions, and conclusions are 
hung. Although each makes its contribu- 
tion, perhaps the most central idea is the 


Role, 


notion that the concepts of “role” and 
“status” provide the definition for a so- 
ciological analysis of social problems. 


Recognizing that ‘‘the phenomena we deal 
with here are the concern of a number of 
special approaches” and that “the sociolo- 
gical approach cannot and should not at- 
tempt to explain everything,” Bernard 
has used these concepts as the means for 
limiting discussion to the sociological 
realm. One might argue that the purpose 
of a problems course, as of any applied 
course, is to do the very job she rejects — 
to provide the vehicle for bringing to a 
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focus all the relevant knowledge, what- 
ever its disciplinary origin. 


Defining what is sociological through 
the use of the ideas of role and status eli- 
minates some problems which have been 
of sociological concern. There is no dis- 
cussion, for example, of natural resources 
as social problems. Such phenomena are 
social problems not only in the sense that 
they have social consequences, but more 
importantly, in the sense that the con- 
ception of the problem is social in origin 
and involves collective action for its res- 
olution. 


The idea of “abundance” is the means 
by which she accounts for the shifting list 
of social problems and for the fact that 
we now have new social problems. The 
world today, she says, is characterized 
by abundance and by a social problems 
ideology which stems from that abun- 
dance. Because of this, because the prob- 
lems of sheer survival have been handled, 
we are seeing the rise of previously “‘la- 
tent” or “masked” problems. Without 
denying the existence of new ideologies 
one must question Bernard’s assertion that 
this is in fact an era of abundance, and the 
assertion that it is the abundance which 
gives rise to the new problems ideologies. 
“Abundance” as an experience and a per- 
ception is, as always, a class related phe- 
nomenon. 

Finally, the idea of stress is proposed as 
the underlying defining characteristic of 
all social problems, both the earlier ones 
of the age of scarcity as well as the con- 
temporary ones of “role impairments.” 
Bernard analyzes stress situations as con- 
sisting of three elements: the stress factor 
(ie., that which is a threat), the “value 
which is being threatened,” and the indi- 
vidual or collective reactions to the threat. 


Any author dealing with social prob- 
lems must in some fashion handle or get 
around the fact that to call a phenomenon 
a social problem is to make a value -judg- 
ment. When it became unfashionable for 
the sociologist to explicitly make this 
value judgment we accepted the subter- 
fuge of calling problems “pathologies,” 
later “symptoms of disorganization,” and 
more recently “dysfunctionalities,” there- 
by disguising our value judgments through 
untested and sometimes untestable assump- 
tions that the problem phenomena had 
“deadly” consequences for the social sys- 
tem. 

Bernard’s concept of stress and its re- 
lated ideas of “threat” and “reaction” 
provide the basis for a way out of the 
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dilemma. To view problems as “threats” 
is to make a significant shift in our think- 
ing. What is a problem to a person or to 
a society is that which the person or 
society feels is a challenge to desired values 
and toward which they react. This shifts 
attention from the object which is threat- 
ening to the fact of feeling threat and the 
reaction which results; thus, the “prob- 
jem” characteristic ceases to be a trait of 
the “stress factor,” but rather is seen as 
lying in the perceiving-reacting person or 
group. Using this formulation the socio- 
logist would not have to make the value 
judgment, for he would be studying the 
phenomena of threat and reaction; the 
values would become data to be studied, 
not assumptions to be made. He would 
not have to assume that the “stress factor” 
had some intrinsic and universal “threat” 
attribute. 


It is unfortunate that Bernard did not 
fully exploit these implications. In many 
instances she makes the value judgment 
along with the society, unnecessarily as- 
suming a “dyfunctionality” of the prob- 
lem phenomena. 

Those who feel that sociology should 
deal with hard empirical statements will 
find this text frustrating to deal with, for 
many of her propositions are soft and 
elastic generalizations in which, rather 
than defining the conditions under which 
the relationship will occur, she substitutes 
the “may be,” the “perhaps,” or similar 
indefinite qualifications. 

CuHarLes K. WARRINER 
University of Kansas 





Sociology of Deviant Behavior. By Mar- 
shall B. Clinard. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1957. xxi, 599 pp. $6.50 
The title of this book could very easily 

create misconceptions about the author’s 

purpose. In his own words, it “is written 
as a text for courses usually designated 

‘social problems,’ ‘social disorganizations,’ 

‘social pathology,’ or some similar term.” 

It contains chapters on delinquency and 

crime, drug addiction, alcoholism, the 

functional mental disorders, and suicide. 

These conform to the expectations aroused 

by the title. It also contains chapters, how- 

ever, on marital and family adjustment, 
role and status conflicts in old age, minor- 
ity groups and discrimination and pre- 
judice. Professor Clinard is evidently not 
interested in the question of the scope of 
the field of deviant behavior; this indif- 
ference is consistent with his lack of in- 
terest in a “general theory” of deviant be- 
havior, that is, one which is included 
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within and perhaps derived from but is 
not identical with general sociological 
theory. His view seems to be that, inas- 
much as “deviant behavior is human be- 
havior,” the sociology of deviant behavior 
is the more or less direct application of 
general sociological theory to various kinds 
of behavior which happen to be deviant; 
it is not a body of theory which is gen- 
erally applicable to deviant behavior and 
only to deviant behavior. This is not the 
reviewer’s position but it is the position, 
for practical purposes, of most of the text- 
books in this general area. In this respect 
then, this textbook is not very different 
from most others. 


Given the author’s objectives and his 
conception of the nature of the field, how- 
ever, this is a solid and conscientious work. 
The first two chapters are general socio- 
logy. There follow chapters on “urbanism 
and deviant behavior,” “economic and 
technological factors in deviant behavior,” 
and “three controversial theories of de- 
viant behavior (deviant behavior and 
feeble-mindedness, body-type and _psy- 
choanalysis).” About 60 per cent of the 
book is devoted to chapters on specific 
forms of deviant behavior. The last three 
chapters are on “the reduction of deviant 
behavior,” “the group approach to social 
reintegration,” and “the effect of war on 
deviant behavior.” The book was obvious- 
ly not written in haste. The style is clear 
and unpretentious. There is an impressive 
amount of information, of summaries of 
relevant theories and of thoughtful evalua- 
tion in even the shorter chapters, and the 
apportionment of space to these three 
kinds of materials is well balanced. The 
treatment of criminal and delinquent be- 
havior, of generally high quality, takes up 
about a fourth of the book and renders 
it particularly appropriate for a combined 
social problems and introduction to crim- 
inology course. The treatment of psycho- 
analytic theory is fuller and more sym- 
pathetic than in most sociological text- 
books. The chapter on the group approach 
to social reintegration is a concise but ex- 
cellent treatment of group therapy and the 
role of organized groups like Alcoholics 


Anonymous. Role theory — or rather, to 
be more exact and less pretentious, the 
role concept — is used to good effect 
throughout. 


In short, this book does not pretend to 
be an original, theoretically integrated 
treatise on deviant behavior. Even within 
its own framework, we would raise a 
number of questions if space permitted 
(for example, concerning the utility of the 
trait-attitude-motive psychology expound- 
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ed in chapter II). Nevertheless, the book 
is a careful, dignified, competent and 
teachable review and evaluation of the 
state of knowledge about the topics sur- 
veyed. AvBert K. CoHEN 
Indiana University 





The American Class Structure. By Joseph 
A. Kahl. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1957. xxiii, 310 pp. $4.50. 

The burgeoning field of social stratifica- 
tion, replete with empirical monographs 
and disputatious theorizing, has long been 
in need of analytical synthesis. Several 
published volumes have recently begun to 
meet this need and others are known to 
be on the way. This book, a text on Amer- 
ican stratification, by Professor Kahl of 
Washington University, is a welcome and 
worthy addition to the analytic literature 
and a teaching aid of high quality in- 
deed. Most of those few reservations we 
shall set down below apply to the former 
rather than the latter criterion. 

Kahl begins by adopting the multi- 
dimensional approach to stratification, 
originally adumbrated by Max Weber and 
developed and supported by most leading 
theorists in the field. Thus the six dimen- 
sions or variables of personal prestige, oc- 
cupational prestige, possessions (including 
income and wealth), social interaction, 
class consciousness, and value orientations, 
are distinguished, and the central research 
task is correctly stated to be the meas- 
urement of each variable and the empirical 
study of the relationships among them. 
This theoretical section would have been 
stronger, however, if Kahl had distinguished 
between stratification variables, as such, 
which imply hierarchy and vertical ar- 
rangement, and associated variables, which 
are not in themselves hierarchical but 
whose operation is pertinent to the dyna- 
mics of the stratification system. Thus, 
possessions or prestige are true stratifica- 
tion variables, whereas interaction and 
value orientations are, in themselves, neu- 
tral and take on meaning for stratification 
only in relation to a stratification system 
already delineated. It is time, also, to note, 
with all due credit to Max Weber’s 
pioneering of the multi-dimensional ap- 
proach, that the German scholar’s concept 
of “power,” wielded by “parties,” is hazy 
and inadequate, and that there are more 
satisfactory discussions of power in the 
literature. 


Each one of the six variables is treated 
in a separate chapter and discussed with 
reference to the American scene. Kahl has 
done a very good job of pulling together 
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the relevant research and theoretical stu- 
dies and integrating them into his cate- 
gories. Methodology as well as substance 
is frequently dealt with, which gives the 
college student. a more sophisticated orien- 
tation than is provided by the usual text- 
book. The discussions themselves are ju- 
dicious. For instance, on the question of 
the nature of the American prestige struc- 
ture, Kahl steers a prudent middle course 
between the “continuum” theory and the 
distinct substantive class order approach 
typified by the Warner school. The conti- 
nuum theory is rejected — quite correctly, 
in this reviewer’s opinion — on the 
grounds that there is a tendency over time 
for convergence of the stratification vari- 
ables, and that categorization is a universal 
social-psychological tendency. On the other 
hand, Kahl clearly recognizes that this 
convergence is far from complete, and that 
various objective and subjective consider- 
ations produce somewhat varying per- 
spectives on the class order. Thus, in his 
own words: “It would not be true to go 
so far as to say that every family has an 
equal score on all six variables. At least 
in our society, the stratification system is 
too vague and too fluid for that to occur 
with high regularity. But in the long run 
social life is such that a family tends to 
equalize its position on all of the variables. 
The forces toward convergence, toward the 
crystallization of the pattern, will be em- 
phasized in this book despite the fact that 
many disturbing influences, mostly results 
of rapid social change, keep the patterns 
from becoming as clear-cut in reality as 
in theory.” (p. 13) Kahl resolves the ex- 
pository dilemma here by positing classes 
as ideal-type constructs, and his chapter 
en values and styles of life uses a not un- 
familiar five-class system. 

There is a chapter on ethnic and racial 
factors in American social stratification, 
and the book closes with two chapters on 
social mobility which are particularly well 
done. Factors in producing mobility, such 
as technological changes which affect occu- 
pational distribution, differential reproduc- 
tion, immigration, and individual move- 
ment are distinguished from one another, 
and an ingenious attempt is made to cal- 
culate the relative weight which each of 
these factors has in the total mobility pro- 
cess. Quite wisely, Kahl devotes an entire 
chapter to the role of motivation and edu- 
cation in social mobility. 

If there is any major substantive area 
of American stratification which Kahl 
minimizes or neglects, it is the role of 
labor union leaders and labor unions as 
collectivities exercising vast power in the 
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contemporary economic and political 
arenas. Old stereotypes die hard, but it is 
time for American sociologists, particularly 
writers of texts, to bid farewell to the 
30’s and acknowledge that there is now 
more than one goliath of power on the 
American scene. While the book at hand 
makes a perfunctory nod in the direction 
of this point, the issue deserves really ex- 
tensive attention. 

It should be added that the book is well 
written. All in all, this is a first-class text 
on American stratification. It can be highly 
recommended. 

Mitton M. Gorpon 
Wellesley College 





When Labor Votes: A Study of Auto 
Workers. By Arthur Kornhausser, Albert 
J. Mayer, and Harold L. Sheppard, New 
York: University Books, 1956. 352 pp. 
$5.00 
The rank and file union member in 

America has distressed many people be- 
cause he has acted as if his political and 
economic interests were separate matters. 
This has been most frustrating and em- 
barrassing in the way he has voted. Time 
and time he has left his union label out- 
side the booth and neither the pleas of his 
union nor the obvious connection between 
his work and his vote have seemed to 
have much effect. Many have been the ex- 
planations of this repeated inconsistency, 
but they all seem to conclude that the 
image created of the trade unionist just 
doesn’t match the real man. 


A significant and tremendously impor- 
tant step has been taken by this book to 
bring the two portraits into harmony by 
analyzing the attitudes of the auto workers 
toward the union, toward political ac- 
tivity, and toward their own behavior. 


The ostensible beginning was a voting 
study of union members in the 1952 elec- 
tions. A sample, drawn from the member- 
ship files of the UAW in Detroit, was in- 
terviewed two weeks before the election 
and a sub-sample, variously specified, was 
re-interviewed right after it. Kornhauser 
and his colleagues had their troubles with 
the sample because the membership files 
were not always accurate nor up-to-date. 
In the first phase, only 828 interviews of 
1499 were completed and a slightly better 
351 of 487 completed in the second. This 
is an awesome mortality, but the attitude 
analysis that is the study’s real contribu- 
tion can still stand. 

No comment is necessary on the first 
chapters. In standard form they handle 
the voting figures, the reasons given for 
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the vote, and information on the compara- 
tive efficacy of various influences during 
the campaign. 

When the analysis shifts to the “deeper” 
attitude levels where ideas of social alien- 
ation, political futility, and political orien- 
tations are found, on the other hand, there 
is the drama of seeing a top rate research 
analysis of a subject that, for me at least, 
is very important. Packed into three chap- 
ters are some of the most disturbing and 
the most facinating results that could be 
asked for in a study of industrial workers. 
It is impossible to detail them all, and the 
few that are described, I hope, convey a 
fair idea of what I mean. 

Five questions from the Authoritarian 
Personality were asked of the auto work- 
ers. I am not quite sure if the image of an 
authoritarian personality is sound or 
whether it can be delineated by the ques- 
tions that Adorno and his group have 
devised, but at the very least, the ques- 
tions can be taken at face value without 
worrying about the rest of the psycholo- 
gical baggage. The respondents agreed 
strongly and consistently with the “au- 
thoritarian” side — a most unsettling re- 
sult. Note these findings: 70% agreed that 
the world is made up of strong and weak 
people; 62% agreed that the most impor- 
tant thing for children to learn is abso- 
lute obedience to their parents; 40% be- 
lieved that a ‘‘few strong leaders could do 
more for the country than all the laws and 
talk.” Many an image of the trade union- 
ist shakes under these findings. 


In other questions, “satisfaction with 
life,’ feelings of anomie, and feelings of 
political effectiveness were covered. Most 
union members appeared to be satisfied 
with the way things were going for them. 
About a third scored high in social alien- 
ation and feelings of insecurity. Attitudes 
of political futility were also quite strong. 


A four-fold typology was constructed 
from answers to questions on political 
orientations and political interest. As a 
summerizing technique, the typology was 
effective, although it did not add anything 
essentially new to the findings of earlier 
chapters. 


The principal complaint I have is with 
the concluding chapter, where the authors 
discourse on “Union Members and the 
Future of Political Action.” The com- 
plaint, more specifically, is not so much 
with their views as such as with the in- 
consistency between their research findings 
and their predictions. I strongly suspect 
that the final chapter served more as a 
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statement of what the authors want still 
to believe instead of a summary of what 
their findings obligated them to conclude. 
It is hard to believe in this case that two 
opposing interpretations could be drawn 
from the same data. I can sympathize 
with them even as the facts shake some 
parts of the social philosophy one would 
like to save. 


Clearly, the most wanted kind of union 
man for the authors was someone who 
was involved with the union, who had 
accepted an ideology of collective action, 
who believed the union was more than an 
economic agent, and who wanted to en- 
large the union’s role in political action 
and social welfare. Sometimes, the authors 
were caught up and realized that the auto 
worker as they found him was much less 
than that image. “Rarely do the responses 
reveal a positive spirit of pride or ad- 
venture or ‘mission’ in what labor is 
doing, rarely any sense of dedication to 
helping build a new world.” Too often, 
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however, they seem to forget. “We can 
rather confidently anticipate,” they write, 
“that working people’s interest and parti- 
cipation in politics will continue to in- 
crease.” Yet, more than a third ranked 
high in the measure of political futility, 
and 44% showed “little” political interest. 
The authors based their hopeful anticipa- 
tion, in part, on the finding that those 
above the $6000 a year family income 
mark and with “better education” tended 
to show greater political interest than 
those below. But this puts a heavy weight 
on what is, at best, an arbitrarily created 
statistic. I believe this example is fairly 
representative of the kind of practice I 
am criticizing. 

It is disheartening to find that the rank 
and file are not all we intellectuals want 
them to be. 


LeonarpD REISSMAN 
Tulane University 


NEWS, REPORTS, AND ANNOUNCEMENTS* 


ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS COMMITTEES 


Committee on International 
Tension 
Kenneth Ives and Jerome 
Laulicht, Co-chairman 


The committee is focusing, this 
year, on encouraging and stimulating 
research projects and publications of 
professional calibre on International 
Relations. The Committee is ask- 
ing its members to prepare pa- 
pers centering around the theme, 
“Implications of Government Spend- 
ing” of the 1958 Seattle meetings. 
Prepared papers will be circulated be- 
fore the meetings and the major pro- 
gram at Seattle will consist of dis- 
cussion of these papers. Bruce Melvin, 





*Information and reports to be included 
in the spring issue of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS should be received by News Editor, 
Marvin B. Sussman, Department of Soci- 
ology, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, 6, Ohio by May 10, 1958. 


ex-chairman of the committee, is 
working on a volume of readings on 
International Problems. 


Committee on Social Science 
and Social Policy 


Thomas L. Blair, Chairman 


For 1958, the objective of this com- 
mittee is to present a panel at the 
1958 Seattle meetings on one of two 
possible themes. One is concerned 
with “the sociology of social decision,” 
particularly the role of the social sci- 
entist in the analysis of social policy 
choices relating to government spend- 
ing. The second and related theme is 
“the sociology of social science as a 
social institution.” This is concerned 
with the role of the social scientist as 
it may be affected by or may affect 
social policy. The committee invites 
papers from interested members and 
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plans to mimeograph and circulate 
them before the meetings. 


Committee on Intergroup 
Relations 


Warren Breed, Chairman 


In cooperation with the Committee 
on Desegregation and Integration of 
the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, Professor Breed and 
his members have published a “Joint 
Newsletter on Desegregation.” Copies 
may be obtained by writing to Pro- 
fesor Breed, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, 
Louisiana. The committee is planning 
a panel for the Seattle meetings on 
the topic, “Critique and Uses of the 
Cornell Report,” a report on desegre- 
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gation prepared by Edward Suchman, 
John Dean, and Robin Williams. 


New Projects Committee 
Marvin B. Sussman, Chairman 


The committee is exploring the fol- 
lowing types of problems with the 
view of studying extensively one or 
more of them during the coming 
year: Appraisal of the functions of 
special committees; survey of the pub- 
lication policy and program of the 
journal, SOCIAL PROBLEMS; review 
of public relations needs and practices 
in relation to SSSP’s functions and ob- 
jectives; suggest mew services the 
SSSP can perform for its members; 
and establish procedures for handling 
proposals for SSSP sponsored publica- 


tions. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Joint Meeting: SSSP, and Midwest Sociological Society 


April 24, 1958 


East Room, Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis 


Theme: What Sociology Can Offer to Social Work 


General Chairman: 


Arnold M. Rose, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Minnesota, and former President, Society for the Study 


of Social Problems 


The papers for these sessions are presented by sociologists who are 
to summarize briefly those aspects of their specialty which might have some 
value to practicing social workers. The commentators on the papers are involved 
in some relevant aspect of social action, and have been asked to review the 
papers as contributions to workers in the social welfare and social action fields. 
After each paper and commentary, the meeting will be opened for general 
discussion from the floor. 


SSSP BOOKS OF READINGS 


The Society has thus far sponsored three books of readings: 

1. Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A Sociological Approach. Edited 
by Arnold M. Rose. New York: Norton, 1955. xvi, 626 pp. $490. 

2. Sexual Behavior in American Society: An Appraisal of the First Two 
Kinsey Reports. Edited by Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia F. Fava. New York: 
Norton, 1955, 446 pp. $4.00. 

Faculty members are urged to consider-these books for use as required 
reading in appropriate courses and to order them for their libraries. 

3. Marvin Sussman, with the cooperation of the Comittee on Community 
Research and Development, has been preparing a book of readings, Community 
Science and Analysis, which will be published by Kmopf in the near future. 
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GUIDE FOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS AUTHORS 


1. Subject matter. The function of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, the official journal 
of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, is to promote the objectives of 
the Society. These objectives, as stated in 
the Constitution, are to “stimulate the 
application of scientific method and theory 
to the study of vital social problems, en- 
courage problem-centered social research, 
and foster cooperative relations among 
persons and organizations engaged in the 
application of scientific sociological find- 
ings to the formulation of social policies.” 


In accordance with these objectives, we 
seek papers falling in the following cate- 
gories: (1) consideration of particular 
social problems and of relevant theories 
and research methods; (2) analysis of 
organizations, institutions, and movements 
which deal with social problems; (3) ap- 
plication of social science theory and re- 
search to the solution of social problems; 
and (4) discussion of the field of social 
pathology, of its relationship to broader 
disciplines, and of the professional prob- 
lems of social pathologists and of applied 
social scientists. 


In determining whether or not a sub- 
mitted paper is “problem-oriented,” we 
have found it useful to define a social 
problem as a social condition which (a) 
involves a conflict of values, persons, 
groups, or societies, or which (b) deprives 
persons, groups, or societies of the likeli- 
hood of realizing their values. Examples 
of social problems are ethnic prejudice 
and discrimination, family disorganization, 
war and international tensions, curtail- 
ment of civil liberties and academic free- 
dom, crime and delinquency, problems 
incident to the impact of mass communi- 
cation on society, industrial and class 
conflict, the role of power elites in demo- 
cratic societies, poverty, and physical and 
mental disease. We are interested in the 
application of social theory and research 
to the solution of social problems by such 
disciplines as medical sociology and social 
psychiatry; housing; penal administration; 
social work; and industrial sociology. 


2. Approach. We seek articles which 
relate data to significant hypotheses having 
a social problem focus. As a general rule, 
we reject purely descriptive accounts, pa- 
pers dealing with general theory or with 
research methodology unrelated to prob- 
lem areas, research prospectuses, and man- 
uscripts the major content of which is 
devoted to exhortation, praise, or blame. 


3. Style and _ format. Manuscripts 
should be between 3,000 and 8,000 words 
in length, written in clear and forceful 
English, with technical terms used only 
when necessary for precise communication. 
Whenever possible, titles should be pro- 
vocative, precise, and short. Research 
methods should be fully described. If a 
new instrument of observation (e.g., sched- 
ule, questionnaire, scale) is used, a copy 
should be sent with the manuscript. Foot- 
notes, references, and tables should con- 
form to the rules given below. The type- 
script copy should be in final form rather 
than a rough draft or a copy prepared 
for oral delivery. This provision should 
make it unnecessary for the author to 
make changes in galley proofs other than 
correction of typographical errors. We re- 
serve the right to charge the author for 
non-typographical changes in galley proofs. 


4. Miscellaneous specifications. The au- 
thor should submit three legible double- 
spaced typed (an original and two car- 
bons), dittoed, or mimeographed copies, 
with ample margins on both sides of the 
page. For his own protection, he should 
also retain a copy for himself. This manu- 
script should include a cover page specify- 
ing title, author and occupational affilia- 
tion, including both department and uni- 
versity or organization. The author should 
indicate on the face sheet the number of 
words in his manuscript. Since the face 
sheet will be removed before the manu- 
script is sent to our editorial readers, the 
title (but no other identifying informa- 
tion) should also appear at the top of 
the first page of text. The three copies 
should be mailed to Jerome Himelhoch, 
Editor, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Manuscripts will be acknowledged upon 
receipt and, except in unusual circum- 
stances, the author may expect a decision 
within a period of six to ten weeks. Re- 
jected manuscripts will be returned. 


If the author wishes to enter his paper 
in the competition for the Helen L. DeRoy 
Award of $500, he should so inform the 
Editor. For details concerning the con- 
test, he should consult the announcement 
in the most recent issue of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


In asking to inspect an article, we do not 
commit ourselves to publish it. It is con- 
trary to the policy of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS to agree to publish any article 
until it has been received at our Editorial 
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Office and accepted for publication by our 
Editorial Staff. 


5. Duplication of material published 
elsewhere. A manuscript will not be pub- 
lished if any portion of its content has 
already been published in a book or 
journal. When an author has published 
other papers based upon the same study, 
he is obligated to so inform the editor and, 
whenever possible, to send reprints of 
other such articles with his manuscript. 
Papers published in SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
may not be reprinted without the per- 
mission of the Editor. 


6. Footnotes and references. Comments, 
qualifications, etc., other than references 
to published sources, should ordinarily be 
worked into the text rather than added as 
footnotes. When such footnotes are neces- 
sary, they should be indicated in the text 
by one asterisk for the first footnote on 
a page, two for the second, etc., and the 
corresponding footnotes should appear at 
the bottom of the page. 


Al) references to published sources should 
be listed in alphabetical order by author 
at the end of the article and numbered 
consecutively there. Following the material 
for which a source is cited, the appropriate 
number (based on the terminal list of 
references) should be placed in parentheses. 
These citations should come after the 
period at the end of a sentence, but be- 
fore all other punctuation. 


If there are several citations to the same 
work but to different pages in it. the 
page numbers should be given in the 
parentheses immediately following the 
number of the reference in the text; in 
such cases, page numbers should be omit- 
ted from the citation in the list of refer- 
ences (except for journal articles, which 
should always have page numbers listed). 
If there is only one citation of a given 
source in the article, or several citations 
all to the same page or pages, the page 
number or numbers should be given in 
the list of references. Citations of pub- 
lished works in a footnote should follow 
the same rules as citations in the text. 


Seriation should be done with (a) small 
letters in parentheses or (b) large Roman 
numbers followed by periods. Do not use 
Arabic numbers in parentheses, except for 
bibliographic references. 


The author should cite references only 
to support his argument; he should not 
employ them to dazzle the reader with the 
magnitude of his erudition. 
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Following is a sample excerpt of text 
and a sample listing of references: 
. .. Previous studies of crime (2, 4) have 
demonstrated the importance of child- 
hood health, although later work (1; 3. 
pp. 191-193) has qualified these earlier 
conclusions. As Jeremiah has pointed 
out, however, “Not all healthy children 
escape adult criminal careers.” (2, p. 
303) 
$@s 


1. Articulate, John J., “Tuberculosis in 
the Childhood of Recidivists,” American 
Journal of Meta-Sociology, 59 (Febru- 
ary, 1984), 16-25. 

2. Beowulf, Elvis, The Medical His- 

tories of 100 Criminals (New York: 

Brooks, 1853). 

3. Charisma, Dennie, and Peter J. Dys- 

function, “Illness and Migration as Fac- 

tors in the Criminal Career,” Social 

Problems, 24 (July, 1976), 188-199. 

4. Dement, Joan, and Robert P. Satyr, 

Studies in the Etiology of Sexual Devi- 

ance (Menosha, Wis.: Liberty Press, 

1803), pp. 160-182. 

7. Tables. The number of tables should 
be held to a minimum; they should be 
used only to give results not easily sum- 
marized in the text. We reserve the right 
to charge authors for more than four 
tables per manuscript. Tables should be 
numbered successively with arabic numer- 
als. Titles should be short and substantive; 
categories and methodology should be clear 
from the row and column headings and 
from the text, rather than being spelled out 
in detail in the titles. Units of measure- 
ment and the number(s) of cases should 
always be shown. Irrelevant information, 
and information easily deducted by the 
reader, should be eliminated. The follow- 
ing is a sample table: 


TABLE 1. 


Soctat SETTING ON ADMISSION 
AND RELEASE* 














Release 
Not with Kin 
With or with 
Admission Kin Different Kin N 
Living with kin 53 II 64 
Not living with kin 2 12 14 
55 23 78 





*For 7 cases there was insufficient infor- 
mation. For the statistical test for signifi- 
cant shift in the marginals, .o2 > p > .o1. 
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Each table should be typed on a separate 
sheet of paper. The author should indicate 
where each table should appear in the 
text. 


8. Numbers. Spell out numbers from 
zero to nine in ordinary text, all numbers 
which begin a sentence, and round numbers 


indcating approximations (eg, “in a 
population of 165 million.” “Some five 
thousand replies were received ...”). Do 


not spell out numbers ro and over in ordi- 
nary text, numbers used with terms of 
measurement, page numbers, and numbers 
in a series where the largest number would 
not be spelled out (“Among the respond- 
ents were 6 Jews, 9 Catholics, and 53 
Protestants.”). Numbers used with terms 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The Society for the Scientific 
Study of Sex (SSSS) will hold its 
first annual meeting in New York at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on Saturday, 
November 8, 1958. Details can be 
obtained from Robert V. Sherwin, 1 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


Institute in Survey 
Research Techniques. 


For the eleventh consecutive year, 
the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan will hold its 
annual summer institute in Survey 
Research Techniques. 


This special program is designed to 
illustrate the theory and application of 
survey research to such fields as busi- 
ness and human relations, psychology 
and sociology, political behavior, pub- 
lic communication and influence, pub- 
lic health economics, statistics, etc. 
Again this year a special workshop 
will be offered in the practical appli- 
cation of survey research methods to 
these individual fields. 


The dates for the regular session 
are July 21 to August 17, with intro- 
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of measurement should appear as numbers; 
the terms themselves, however, should be 
spelled out: “5 per cent,” “critical ratio 
of 3.6,” “significant at the 1 per cent 
level.” 

9. Headings. Primary headings are 
usually sufficient to indicate divisions of 
an article. They should be centered, with 
all letters capitalized. Secondary headings 
should be side headings (such as those 
used in this memorandum) with only the 
first word capitalized, starting with the 
usual paragraph indentation, and followed 
on the same line with the beginning of a 
new paragraph. Secondary headings should 
be underlined for italics. 


ductory courses offered from June 23 
to July 19. For further information 
please write to the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, Ann 
arbor, Michigan. 


Workshop On 
Intergroup Relations. 


A research oriented workshop on 
“Intergroup Relations” for social sci- 
ence majors, social workers, teachers, 
hospital personnel, community organ- 
ization workers, administrators, nurses, 
and police will be offered with the 
support of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews from June 16 
to July 26 at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and will be directed by Marvin 
B. Sussman, John B. Turner, and 
Eleanor K. Caplan. 


The program is designed to help 
participants broaden their understand- 
ing of the social and psychological 
forces operating in America which 
cause intergroup conflicts and to ana- 
lize methods proposed and used in 
dealing with these tensions. 


In addition, the workshop will 
focus on research in intergroup rela- 
tions. A group project is being 
planned to study the problems of 
housing for minority groups. Students 
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may choose to work on this project or 
one of their own. Assistance and 
supervision will be provided by a re- 
search and consultant staff. 


The workshop will be limited to 
forty students. Tuition scholarships 
are available. Inquiries and registra- 
tions should be directed to Hollace G. 
Roberts, Director of Admissions, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 


land 6, Ohio. 


Syracuse University’s Division of 
Summer Sessions will offer June 
30-Aug. 8 an Asian Studies program 
that will present a cultural close-up of 
Jopan, China, India and Southeast Asia 
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for those with a special or general in- 
terest in Eastern Civilization. 


A plan for appointing post-doctoral 
associates to the Asian Studies pro- 
gram has been devised to permit 
holders of doctoral degrees, for a nom- 
inal fee, to undertake an intensive 
study of either China or Japan. 


Faculty of Asian Studies will be 
headed by Prof. Haring, who has de- 
voted more than 40 years to the study 
of Japan. Assisting Prof. Haring from 
the University will be Dr. George B. 
Cressey, Maxwell professor of geo- 
graphy, and Dr. Henry Orenstein, in- 
structor of Anthropology. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Listing of a publication here does not 
preclude its being reviewed in a subsequent 
issue of Socrat PROBLEMs: 


Acton, H. B. The Illusion of the Epoch. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. viii, 278 pp. 
$6.00. 


Alexandrov, Victor. Khrushchev of the 
Ukraine. New York; Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. vi, 216 pp. $4.75. 


Anatomy of Revolution. A Condensation 
of the United Nations Report on the 
Hungarian Uprising. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. 65 pp. $1.00. 

Argyle, Michael. The Scientific Study of 
Social Behavior. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957. viii, 239 pp. $6.00. 

Bain, Henry M., Jr., and Donald Hecock. 
Ballot Position and Voter's Choice. De- 
troit: Wayne State University Press, 
1957. xiv, 108 pp. No price indicated. 

Beckwith, Burnham P. Religion, Philos- 
ophy and Science. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1957. 241 pp. $3.75. 

Bixley, William. The Guilty and the In- 
nocent. New York: Philosophical Li- 


brary, 1957. 176 pp. $6.00. 


Bunker, Robert. Other Men’s Skies. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1956. 256 pp. $4.50. 


Burns, Edward McNall. The American 
Idea of Mission. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. xii, 385 
Pp. $9.00. 

Bush, Lewis. Japan Dictionary. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 226 
Pp. $10.00. 


Cleugh, M. F. The Slow Learner. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. vii, 
186 pp. $3.75. 

Dobriansky, Lev E. Veblenism: A New 
Critique. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. xii, 409 pp. $6.00. 


Dunham, H. Warren (Editor). The City in 
Mid-Century. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1957. ix, 198 pp. $4.00. 

Estornell, Camille. Food for Thought. 
Boston: Meador Publishing, 1953. 189 
PP. $3.50. 

Field, Mark G. Doctor and Patient in 
Soviet Russia. Cambridge: Harvard 





